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Roadster - 


Sedan - 


The new Essex prices must appeal to all 
! buyers 


They give Essex another advantage. Official 
} records and the testimony of thousands tell 
! its performance and reliability. 


Buyers today get more for their 








| only get this price saving but they 
| also get the New and Improved 
| Essex. 

| 


Touring Car - 


Cabriolet - - 
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MOTORS 


New Improved ESSEX 


They Give Essex Dealers 
| a Winning Price Advantage 


evi Prices on the 


- $1195 
1195 
- 1395 
1995 


| Cord Tires Included 


Prices f. o. b. Detroit 


| A Better ESSEX In Every Way 
| For Less Money 


This new car retains all the attraction of its 
forerunner. It is a smoother and finer car 
in many ways. 

With the acknowledged position Essex has 
earned, both as to performance and 
steadfast reliability, do not these 
new low prices give it unequalled 
advantage in today’s market? 


Write regarding territory today. 








ESSEX MOTORS, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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A New Accessory 


The 


DE LUXE MODEL OF POLISHED ALUMINUM, RETAILS FOR 
ONLY 389.75 


Cushion Accelerator 


is offered to the trade by 


BLACK & DECKER 





Nothing like it has ever been on the’ market before. We predict it 
will be one of the fastest selling accessories ever offered to the public. 


EVERY AUTO OWNER IS A PROSPECT 


WHAT IS IT?—The Cushion Accelerator con- 
sists of a large comfortable polished aluminum 
pedal, hinged to the floor or toe-board at one end 
and having an air cylinder at the other which oper- 
ates over a piston attached to the toe-board. The 
pedal is adjustable and can be fitted over the stand- 
ard accelerator on any automobile. The polished 
aluminum heel rest keeps your foot in position. 
This heel rest will take a lady's dainty high heel or 
a man’s broad heel. 

HOW DOES IT WORK?—When the pedal is’ 


pushed down the air in the cylinder is forced out 
through valve at top and when pedal is allowed to 


return air is drawn back into the cylinder. The lit- 


tle spring-lock valve at the top of the cylinder makes 
it possible to obtain just the degree of cushioning 
that is required. ‘ 


WHAT DOES IT DO?—It takes the wiggle out 
of the ordinary accelerator and gives an even run- 
ning motor over bumpy roads and crossings. It gives 
an even “pick-up,” making it possible to take steep 
bumpy hills with greater ease arid less strain on the 
motor and driving gear. 


It eliminates a large part of the nervous strain of 
driving. 


Variations in engine speed, which cannot be 
avoided when driving over bumpy roads and cross- 
ings, with the ordinary accelerator, produce alternate 
opposite strains on motor, clutch, transmission, uni- 
versal joints, differential—because one second the 
motor is driving the car and the next the car is 
driving the motor. The Cushion Accelerator not 
only improves the running of the motor and the 
riding of the car, but it also prevents unnecessary 
wear on all driving parts, by eliminating a large 
part of these strains. It enables you to maintain 
a practically continuous driving torque. 


GOOD MERCHANDISING —The woman or 
man who uses one will never be content to be 
without one, therefore, in line with the dictates of 
good merchandising, we suggest that every dealer 
put one from his first shipment on his demon- 
strating car and one on his show case in the 
special colored display board that we will sup- 


ply, together with a couple dozen circulars. 
» ~ ‘ 
It is an ideal Christmas present for the motorist. 


We are following our usual policy of advertising 
liberally to users to help you sell. 


FOR MORE COMPLETE INFORMATION ASK YOUR JOBBER OR WRITE US 


“THE BLACK & DECKER MFG.CO. 
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Prepare Your Customers for Winter 


Sell Them Top Dressing NOW 


Most tops and side curtains are gray, dusty and leaky 
from the summer’s heat and dust. All your customers 
need is just a suggestion—ask ’em to buy Johnson’s 
Black-Lac now. 


JOHNSON’S BLAcK-Jac 
The Perfect Top Dressing 


Johnson’s Black-Lac is easy to apply. It dries in fifteen 
minutes and will not rub off on the hands or clothing. 
It is permanent, waterproof and inexpensive. It acts as 
a preservative for the finest leather, making all top 
materials soft and flexible. 


It takes no experience to use Johnson’s Black-Lac—all 
they need is a brush and an hour’s time. It gives per- 
fect satisfaction. on any kind of a top—leather, imita- 
tion leather or mohair. One coat imparts a rich, black 
surface—just like new. 








You can make extra dollars 


by giving your customers service on redressing their tops. Any 
one can easily do the work satisfactorily with Johnson’s Black-Lac. 


There is a good margin of profit to the trade on Johnson’s Black-Lac 
and every other Johnson Car Saver. Write for our book on 
“Keeping Cars Young.” 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 


Racine Dept. MA 11 Wisconsin 
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The Experience that Jomed 
Wheel Utility to Beauty 


The makers of Gier Tuarc Steel wheels know wheel science— 
these great plants produce millions of motor carwheels annually. 


The makers of Gier Tuarc Wheels know steel wheel stamping 
—“Gier Stampings” is a name which stands for the solution 
of many of the most intricate and difficult metal stamping 
problems which have arisen in the industry. 





From this matchless experience you gain invaluable, tangible 
wheel betterments when you equip your car with Gier Tuarc 


Steel Wheels. 


They come with hubs which fit your car instantly, avoiding 
the delay and expense of obtaining and fitting special parts. 
They preserve for you all the convenience of demountable 
rims—you_change tires without changing wheels—you profit 
from the need for only four wheels. 


You inflate tires easily and sensibly through the accessible out- 
side valve stemson Tuarc Wheels. This is another of the advan- 
tages resulting from Tuarc compound-curve construction. 





This unique design means strength, lightness and stunning 
beauty that smartly sets off cars of every type. 


Such notable selling advantages; the powerful organization 
behind Tuarc Wheels, and the broad-guage sales policy 
command the interest of every foresighted distributor, 
seeking a profitable, permanent, substantial connection. 
Write us now regarding territory. 


MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION, LANSING, MICH. 


Motor Vehicle Wheels Complete — Metal Stampings — Steel Products 
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They Do It? 


HEN a piano concern sends 

a service man up to a man’s 

home to repair a $1500 piano 
that service man is neatly dressed, 
keeps his tools and equipment in a 
neat case and is considerate of his 
surroundings. He knows -he is in 
someone’s home and respects the 
surroundings. 


The same man who has a $1500 piano 
repaired may need some repair work on 
his sedan, which cost $2500 or over. 
Suppose one of the switches inside the 
body, or a door lock, does not work. 
What happens? A_ greasy mechanic 
plants himself on the broadcloth up- 
holstery and lays his tools and a leaky 
oil can on the velvet carpet. 

Why the difference in treatment of a 
man’s property, especially where the car 
usually costs much more than a piano? 
The better operated shop will take this 
into consideration, and must do so, if it 
does not want to be classed as “just an- 
other garage.” 
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Is Yours 


‘Just Another Garage?”’ 
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Or, Is Your Place Operated on Such a Basis That It 
Commands the Respect of the Community, the Same as 


Any Other Well-Conducted Business? 
By B. M. Ikert 


community as “just another garage,” or 
Do your customers and other people in the town point 

to your building and say, “There’s the service station, or 
maintenance division, of the Runwell Motor Car Co.?” 

Is yours a place of business off somewhere on a side street 
where it's easily forgotten, or 

Are you prominently located on Main street, and is your busi- 
ness taken seriously along with that of the dry goods man, the 
hardware merchant and the druggist? 

Does your building still look pretty much like the livery 
barn it was in the old days, or 

Have you cleaned house, and do your customers feel the 
same about your institution when they 


i YOUR place of business looked upon by those in your 


Is your service department run on a hit-and-miss, don’t- 
care, “Doesn’t make any money, anyway,” sort of a basis, or 


Can you produce at any time a record sheet, showing the exact 
status of the service department, with perhaps a curve plotted to 
indicate the trend of your service work for the past few years? 
Do you know where you stand? 


Do you look upon the factory service bulletins and sugges- 
tions as so much “bunk” and do your men say, “Those fellows 
in the factory sit at their desks all day—what do they know 
about servicing cars,” or 

Does your foreman, service manager or you yourself take 
all the information from the factories seriously and attempt 

to sell the mechanics on the value of it, 





enter it as they do in entering the bank, 


and find ways and means to put into 





the postoffice or the town hall? 

Is yours a building all littered up with 
signs, county fair posters two years old, 
and ‘the faded remnants of what was once 
a sign painter’s banner announcing a 
price change in the car, or 

Are there in your place of business just 
a few well-rendered signs for the purpose 
of directing your customers properly and 
not offending them? 

When customers enter your place of 
business, do they have to wander around 
and wonder if the place is doing busi- 
ness, or 

Is there someone to meet a customer 
as soon as he comes in—even though this 
person may be waiting on some other 
customer and has to excuse himself 
with an “I'll be with you in just a min- 
ute, won't you sit down, please?” 

Is yours a place where the men when 
they’re not busy hang around the en- 


dealer. 


Service Station or 
GarageP 


OST people when they take their 
cars to a dealer’s place of busi- 

ness for repairs say they are going 
over to the “garage.” Thus the term 
“garage” has become one applicable 
to almost any kind of automotive in- 
stitution from an out-and-out repair- 
shop to the most pretentious mainte- 
nance division of 


But the dealer who has taken the 
serious side of his business to heart 
will have eradicated the discreditable 
things from his establishment, so that 
customers will look upon it as a real 
place of business, refer to it as the 
service station and not look upon it 
as “just another garage.” 


effect all or as many as possible of the 
suggestions for the betterment of the 
service work on the particular car in 
question? ; 

Is yours a service station where all the 
good work a mehcanic might have done 
on a customer’s car is nullified when, in 
the delivery of that car, a careless car 
shifter has smeared up the steering 
wheel so the owner soils his or her 
hands, or 

Have you installed a system whereby you 
KNOW that when a car is turned over to 
its owner the wheel, seats, doors, and other 
parts are free from dirt and grease? 

Is yours just another “garage” where 
mechanics are of the hammer and 
wrench variety, using the wrong tools 
for the job, or 

Is yours a shop where the men take 
pride in their work, use a wheel puller 
when a wheel puller is necessary and a 


the automobile 








trance and give the place anything but 
an inviting atmosphere, or 

Do your men put in their time to advantage cleaning up the 
place, making special equipment, overhauling machinery and tools, 
studying new methods, etc., and do they know their place in the 
organization and plan their actions accordingly? 

Is yours a building with the salesroom “all dolled up” with 
fancy woodwork, tile floors, a forest of palms and shrubbery 
and a cherub in white Italian marble, but with the service 
station in the rear “sporting” the same old unpainted rafters, 
pools of oil on a cheerless cement floor, dirt—and plenty of 
it—noise, and uncouth methods, or 

Does the service division of your business get the same 
attention as the salesroom? The customers who come into 
your service department are the same ones who frequented 
your salesroom when you so'd them the new car. Don’t give 
them a chance to talk like the gossipy woman who visited the 
Blanks and said, “Their parlor is swell; but gee, you ought to 
see the kitchen.” 


magneto wrench when it is necessary, 
instead of hammer and pliers? 

Is yours an institution where the employes do not care 
whether school keeps or not, just so they hold their jobs, or 

Have you, as an executive and business man, pointed out to 
them the value of each person to the organization, and that team- 
work and concerted action is necessary for retaining the good 
will of the customer and getting repeat sales? 

Is yours a place of business where there is one set of rules 
for the salesmen in the front office and another for the fel- 
lows in the shop? Are the boys in the shop instructed to 
keep out of the salesroom, but the salesmen allowed in th¢ 
shop, or 

Have you so planned your organization that the men in the 
shop will not feel offended and get the idea that the salesmen 
have all the privileges while they enjoy none? 

Is yours a business run on the old idea that there mus! 
be a lot of “free service” and a lot of concession must be 
made to get a customer’s check for a new car, or 
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Have you taken steps whereby the new owner knows that when 
he gets his new car it is in perfect condition, and that mainte- 
nance starts from that time on, and that if he wants a moto-. 
meter you are not going to “throw it in,’ but that he will have 
to pay so much for the device, INSTALLED? When you buy 
a lathe for your shop, does the lathe maker say, “We will give 
you a tool post grinder with the lathe”? 


Is yours a place of business that just takes in whatever 
work comes along and does not know how many of the cars 
of the make you handle are being serviced, which logically 
should be serviced, or 

Have you organized to such an extent that you have at your 
fingertips the names of all the owners of the car you handle, 
and do you know just how many of them come in for service, 
how many stay away, and why? Potentially, you ought to get 
a certain amount of service work out of your territory, but 
do you? 

Is yours “just another garage” where the car owner when 
he comes in for his car is all prepared 
for a fight about the bill and does he go 
away with.the words “robbers,” “gyps,” 
“crooks” and others running through his 
mind, all the time building up resist- 
ance, or 


Is yours a service station employing sys- 
tems and methods whereby the owner 
either knows exactly what the job is going 
to cost him, or whereby you have an under- 
standing with him before the job is touched? 

Is your organization such that the 
salesmen make all kinds of excuses to 
customers for “the poor service,” “We 
can’t get good men,” etc., or 

Is your organization such that the 
salesmen, instead of making excuses to 
the customer, try to sell him on the serv- 
ice department, if the department is en- 
titled to it? 

Is yours a place of business about 
which a woman driver remarks, “I don’t 
like to drive over to that garage, it’s so 
messy around there,” or 

Is yours a service station into which the 
woman driver does not mind entering, any more than she does 
into a department store—in which she does not have to wander 
around and ask, “Is there someone who will please wait on me?” 


Is yours a shop trying to operate on a scant supply of 
equipment, where the men have to stand in line waiting for 
a chance to use some machine or tool, or 

Have you so planned and equipped your shop that there is 
no delay and confusion? Have you thought of individual 
benches for the men, engine stands, cleaning vats, individual 
motor-driven machinery instead of line shafting? Is the shop 
well lighted and are the working conditions pleasant? The 
men in the shop are human, like yourself. 

Is your method of charging for service work such that it 
breeds dissatisfaction all around, or 

ls the flat rate method or some other good method of selling 
service work used, whereby there is a definite line of operation 
tu follow from the time the car comes in to the time when the 
bill against it is paid and the customer drives it away? 

fs yours just another garage, supposed to repair cars, sell 

soline and oil, never close up nights, Sundays or holi- 
lays, or 

is yours a business like others in town, observing regular 
‘pening and closing hours, Saturday afternoons off for the 
ven in the shop, closed at night, ete.? 

Is yours an organization where the men never get together 
and discuss ways in which the business might be better 
handled, where the salesmen cuss the service men and vice 
versa, or 

Have you assumed the part of a leader and gotten your men 
logether once a month to discuss things of vital importance to 

welfare of the business, as a whole, and the men connected 

"th the organization, from the chief executive down to the 
orease hound? 

's yours a place which does not support the trade papers 


to know if people will refer to it as “just another garage’’? 
methods of transacting business will soon tell the story 
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devoted to the business in which you are engaged, and doesn’t 
your foreman or service manager study those periodicais and 
books which deal with better business methods, or 

Is yours a place of business which supports the trade 
papers and sees how much of what is contained therein can 
be used to advantage? And does your service manager or 
foreman hold weekly meetings with the men to point out to 
them some pertinent subjects on which the trade papers 
might dwell? 

Iseyours a business in which the term “overhead” never has 
been explained to the people in the organization, where waste- 
ful methods are employed and where excesses of all kinds are 
tolerated, or 

Is it a business wherein the greaschound knows that to leave 
lights burning unnecessarily simply means so much money out 
of the cash register, which might have been partially added to 
his wages? Is it a business where attempts are made at all 
times to cut down costs, by doing repair jobs correctly the first 





If you have just finished a new building, or are about to erect one, how are you 


Your policy and 


time, and by the people in the organization having the right 
mental attitude towards the business and the customer? 

Is yours a business going on in the same way it has done 
up to this time, without planning for future business? Is any- 
thing being done towards making an analysis of the surround- 
ing territory? What do you know about the section of the 
country in which you are doing business? Is yours a busi- 
ness which never goes outside its own immediate sphere of 
activity, or 

Is it a business which knows “where it is going from here?” 
Have you made maps of the surrounding country? Do you 
know the number of cars in your county, the number of 
trucks, the tractors, the wealth per capita, what the chances 
are for good roads in that county next year, what your com- 
mercial club is doing, your dealer organization, whether or 
not the school system is going to put in buses for the chil- 
dren, who is going to get the maintenance work on these, etc.? 


If yours is not just another “garage,” you will have paid 
attention to the things mentioned above. You will have left 
the impression on those in your community that yours is a 
business for the selling and maintaining of automotive vehi- 
cles. It is distinct from the garage, which primarily is a 
place for storage. It’s a real business, Mr. Dealer—but 
whether or not folks in your town think so depends greatly 
on how well you have eradicated the term “garage” from 
your business. 





One Way to Get Business 


“How do you find business?” asked one manufacturer 
of another when they met. 


“By looking for it,” was the unexpected answer. 
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White Company Designs a Car for Business 
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HE Business Car recently placed 
on the market by the White Co., 
Cleveland, was designed to make 
an appeal to the salesman who covers a 
territory made up largely of small towns. 
Foremen and superintendents of utility 
companies who are doing extension work 
in several localities at one time; mining, 
oil and logging companies whose men 
must travel about in rough country in 
all weather; cattlemen with extensive 
ranches; road contractors, inspectors and 
insurance men; cotton growers and oth- 
ers with scattered plantations, also are 
expected to provide prospects. 

The new car will accommodate two 
persons. It has a four-cylinder engine 
and the list price is $3225. At first 
glance the new model gives the impres- 
sion that the company has returned to 
the passenger field, but such is not the 
case. While the business car has the 
appearance’ of a passenger model, it is 
of truck construction, combining the 
rugged qualities of a truck with the com- 
fort and trim appearance of a touring 
car. 

The new car is a well-equipped model. 
The drop door closes tightly, keeping out 
the dirt. A gutter protects the inside 
from water running off the deck. Suit- 
cases are carried in a compartment be- 
tween the driver’s seat and the rear deck. 

A description’ of the chassis follows: 
119-in. wheelbase, 30-hp., 4-cylinder mon- 
obloc motor of L head type; a 5%-in. 
stroke, 3%4-in. bore, single high tension 
ignition, gravity and splash lubrication, 
plate clutch operating in oil, four-speed 
selective type transmission driving direct 
in third speed; White special type of rear 
axle; strongly trussed, pressed _ steel 
frame; semi-elliptic front and _ three- 
quarter elliptic rear springs; wood 
wheels; tires 34 by 4% in. cord, plain 
or non-skid; 12-volt electric starting and 
lighting system; vacuum gasoline feed 
from tank in the rear; capacity, 17% 
gal.; 56-in. tread; service break, external 
contracting, emergency, internal expand- 
ing, both acting upon rear wheel drums. 

The seat is trimmed in black, hand- 
buffed leather in French plaits. Cush- 
fons are built up with coil springs and 
No. 1 gray hair. The door is trimmed 
with plain black hand-buffed leather. 
There are large pockets in the door. 
Pantasote curtains with celluloid win- 
dows are part of the equipment. Door 
curtains are fitted and ironed to open 
with the doors. The panels are either 
aluminum or steel. 

There is a cowl dash 
bonnet. 

The standard limousine type of -wind- 
shield is used, and it is bolted to the 
cowl. The upper half of the Windshield 
is adjustable for ventilation. 

‘There is space for two suitcases in a 
compartment which is provided back of 
the driver’s seat, and it is accessible from 


with sloping 
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Two views of the White Co.’s new business car. 


The rear compartment will be 


found convenient to carry business equipment 


the seat. In the rear deck, accessible 
through a door of full width, is a com- 
partment designed to enclose whatever 
material is carried. The compartment 
contains three drawers, each 3% in. deep, 


and measuring 54 by 30 in., 57 by 30 in. 


and 60 by 30 in., respectively. The equip- 
ment that goes with each car in addition 
to electric lights and starter are extra 
rim, tire carrier, tire pump and tire re- 
pair outfit; license brackets, jack and 
full set of tools. 


Present Essex Shows Accumulation of 


Engineering 


HE present Essex car, although 
quite different from the Essex of 
a year ago, has not been subjected 
to any notable change at any one time, 
but with the incorporation of the most 
recent improvements, the total changes 
amount to practically a refined model. 
Probably the most important changes are 
the new cylinder heads and the new 
pistons. 

The cylinder head has been redesigned 
particularly with the idea of giving more 
combustion space over the exhaust 
valves. A pocket is provided in which 
the plug is placed. This completely 
isolates the plug from any location which 
is apt to be in the path of an oil throw, 
and prevents fouling. 

The intake passages are now arranged 
to give greater turbulence to the gases. 
The intake manifolding now ineorporates 
hot-spotting features, due to the arrange- 


Refinements 


ment of the water passages which are 
designed to permit higher temperature 
at certain points where it will assist in 
the evaporation of the fuel. The alu- 
minum pistons are the diagonal-slit, con- 
stant-clearance type with three sings 
above the wrist pin instead of two, as 
in the old model. The pistons are split 
in such a way as to give a modified slip- 
per effect. i 

Due to changes in the chassis oiling 
scheme, and the use of oilers instead of 
grease cups, the exhaust pipe has been 
altered to clear the oilers. A new muf- 
fler has been fitted, incorporating a dou- 
ble cone expansion chamber, and the 
springs have been regrated to improve 
the suspension. The Stewart-Warner 
vacuum tank is employed and the body 
finish is blue, giving an alteration in the 
appearance of the cars. 
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production, incorporates a number of economy features 

in enclosed body construction. This price, which is $500 
below the price of the sedan and but $300 more than the tour- 
ing car, indicates that something has been done to cut the cost 
on this body, and a large part of the secret is in the elimina- 
tion of curved pieces of wood. The sedan is continued 
at the old price, $1995. With the exception of two 
pieces, every piece of wood in the body framing is cut on a 
straight line. This not only materially reduces the cost in 


Porc at $1495, the new Essex Coach, which is just in 





Fewer curved lines 


Interior of the new Essex coach. 
reduce cost 


preparing the wood framing for assembly, but also in a num- 
ber of instances has resulted in making the assembly work 
much easier and far more readily handled on an interchange- 
able basis. 

An additional saving has been made in the use of two doors. 
This has been made possible by the adoption of individual 
Pullman seats in front in place of the usual fixed type of seat, 
these seats folding out of the way, allowing access to the rear 
seat. The car is a five-passenger design, the rear seat being 
continuous across the body in the customary way. 

The usual window framing has been eliminated and in its 
place the felt liner method, which is old in coach work, has 
been adopted. The glass operates between two fixed lining 
Strips of felt and this not only assists in supporting the glass, 
but also is an anti-rattling feature. The window regulators 
are of the Dura skew gear type with a worm for the actual 
lifting of the windows. The crank operates the worm through 
the medium of the skew gears. 

By reason of the construction of the body, it is possible to 
put it together in a number of sub-assemblies. The body may 
truly be said to be assembled instead of built up, as in the 
usual type. For instance, there is no great amount of tacking 
to be done from the inside of the body. This can practically 
be all done before the body is put together. 
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New Essex Coach Only $300 More Than Touring Model 





The roof furnishes a good example of this method of con- 
struction. The entire roof is practically a sub-assembly. It 
is a soft type covered with artificial leather. The actual ceil- 
ing of the car, or, as it is known, the roof lining, is stretched 


. across the top of the body before the roof proper is put on. 


This permits of tight fitting and does away with a good part 
of the usual interior tacking and trimming work. The roof is 
then put on over the top of this lining, as an independent 
assembly. 

Additional economy has been secured by making as many 
parts on the body of the same dimensions as possible. For 
instance, all four window frames are of the same size. This 
also means that the four pieces of glass for the side windows 
are identical and, consequently, there is no fitting of left and 
right in putting the body together. All of the plaited up- 
holstery is detachable. The upholstery is a wool cloth with 


-plaited back and seat cushions in the rear seat. 


A sales executive o fthe Essex company states: 

“The idea behind this car has been to produce a good quality 
job without going to the expense to carry out some of the 
details in coach work which are more the results of precedence 
than of necessity or even ornamentation. For instance, instead 
of going to considerable trouble and expense to cover the 
heads of the screws, all of the screw heads are exposed. While 
the manufacturer of an expensive aluminum body would not 
tolerate this type of construction, it can be stated that it is 





The new Essex coach which is but $300 more than the 
touring car 


far from displeasing to the eye and certainly results in con- 
siderable saving in manufacture, which, of course, is what 
has been aimed at in this body, in which an attempt has been 
made to provide a closed body at open body figures. The 
finish has not been slighted, as there are twenty-five paint 
operations, this being fully up to the normal number.” 


This Company Believes in Making Service Foremost 


W LOOK forward with optimism 

to the coming winter as an ex- 
cellent season for service and sales. As 
we progress in business, we become more 
and more impressed with the insepara- 
bility of service and sales, and we there- 
fore propose to concentrate our efforts 
upon perfecting our facilities for service 
this winter, in the firm belief that a rep- 
utation for reliable and intelligent ser- 
vice is an invaluable asset in gaining 
Sales, and infallibly productive of results. 


We believe in trying the reverse of the 
poplar opinion that sales of automobiles 


cause the service department to prosper, 
and to prove that service brings sales, 
and that far less grudgingly and to 
profit by both principles. 


“With the 1922 models on hand to place 
before our prospects who keep their cars 
in active service throughout the winter, 
and a well equipped and well prepared 
service station to inspect, tune up and 
overhaul the cars of those who lay their 
cars up over all or a part of the winter. 
we expect to find abundant opportunities 
for a good business over the winter 
season. 


“As a helpful hint to others, we wish 
to say that with the coming of the first 
cool days this autumn we received num- 
erous complaints on cars being hard to 
start in the mornings, and sluggish-run- 
ning. We found that this difficulty almost 
invariably yielded to a slight adjustment 
to winter running in the carbureter, and 
to cleaning both the carbureter and 
vacuum tanks of the accumulated water 
and slime. This procedure invariably 
proved to be an effective cure.”—R. N. 
Shyder, Kanawha Haynes Co., dealers in 
Haynes, H. C. S. and Oakland Motor Cars, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


























































































What You 
Must Sell With 


on a transportation basis. 


Ray 


By 


Recently General Manager, Cadillac Motor Car Co., Chicago Branch 


N the olden, golden days, 

| Respectability descended upon the land, a group of con- 
vivial souls chanced one evening to be assembled in the 

Tap Room of the Manufacturers’ Club. During the course of 

general conversation, reference having been made to the sub- 

ject of automobiles, one of the party took occasion to launch 

forth in a tirade against all automobile men, and the automo- 


before the Ogre of Eminent 


bile business in general. He loosed not a few choice, descrip- 
tive epithets, and his presentation of the subject, in spite of the 
fact that his impressions of atittomobile merchandising were 
very distorted, proved very amusing indeed to the group about 
the table. 

The narrator pictured himself as a buyer walking into a 
beautiful salesroom with handsome automobiles standing on 
the floor, and a surrounding atmosphere of oriental rugs and 
period furniture, with dapper, cigarette-smoking salesmen 
draped in semi-recumbent positions on fenders and tables. 
Every provision for the comfort and convenience of the pros- 
pective buyer was in evidence. A car to waft him to his home 
was waiting at the door. The sales manager greeted him 
effusively, and proceeded to dilate on the wonderful qualities 
of the “Pepperton” Six. Mr. Buyer, hypnotized by the elegance 
of the surroundings and the eloquence of the salesmanship, 
soon had his name on the dotted line, and in a few days was 
the proud possessor of the latest “Pepperton” Speedster. 

The sad denouement came just a week later when he made 
his first visit to the service station. What a disillusionment 
was his, and with what a terrible thud he sank back to earth! 
He found himself compelled to thread his way up a crowded 
alley into a dingy garage, where a crew of greasy, boisterous 
mechanics wandered aimlessly about, or shouted back and 
forth to each other from dark adjoining recesses, and where, 
strange to say, nobody seemed to take the least interest in him. 

It was only after futilely making 
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ESPITE the near perfection of the automobile, it is not yet as perfect as the 
buyer expects—The customer is buying transportation and he must be sold 
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the Car 






Cunliffe 


place, and from being a subject for solicitation, he was now 
regarded as merely a “service pest.” 

The teller of the story contrasted this experience and the 
attitude of the service department with the atmosphere of the 
salesroom and the grandiose reception accorded him when he 
purchased his car. He concluded by wondering sarcastically 
what would have happened had he sent his wife or daughter 
with the car into that same service station. 

Such comment, bearing evidence though it does of a funda- 
mental misconception of the automobile business, especially of 
the merchandizing end of it, may well furnish food for thought 
for every automobile merchant in the country. They have 
reason to treat it seriously and reflect on the fact that such 
opinion of automobile service existed, and still exists in some 
degree, in the minds of far too many automobile users the 
country over. For while this portrayal of a buyer’s experience 
did actually fit some so-called automobile businesses, it is, of 
course, grossly exaggerated when applied to the industry as 
a whole today. 

Every business has its fakers and irresponsible merchants. 
They are in the furniture, jewelry, piano, clothing, banking 
and all other lines of business. But the buyer of an auto- 
mobile who has the sort of experience pictured above has only 
himself to blame, and deserves very little, if any, sympathy. 
The critic in question had never owned a really first-class 
automobile, and yet he was willing to measure the entire 
industry by the service rendered in the fourth-rate establish- 
ment where he purchased his car, and where, undoubtedly, he 
received some compensating inducement in the way of an 
exorbitant price for his old car, or a collection of miscellane- 
ous equipment “thrown in.” 

The general progress of the automobile industry has been 
matched, stride for stride, by the development in automobile 

sales methods. The day of the type of 








known his wants to half a dozen persons 
that he secured anyone to listen to him 
at all, and then he left his car with no 
satisfaction other than that of seeing it 


promise that he would be notified when 
the work was completed. From the gen- 
eral attitude manifested, he had his 
doubts if it would ever be completed, 
and as he rode in a taxi back to his 
office, a. changed and saddened man, he 
tried in a bewildered fashion to disocver 
the cause for the sudden and absolute 
cessation of all that interest in his wel- 
fare which had been so enthusiastically 
manifested a few days before. 

In the brief period of transition from va 
prospective purchaser to proud owner, mg. 


Manufacturer, 


Philadelphia. 


Where the Value Lies 


thrust back into a corner, with the vague i ee article was written for “The 

which is the house 
organ of the Manufacturers’ Club of 
This publication circu- 
lates among men of means and intelli- 
gence, all of whom ride in cars, so it 
is very nearly an owner article. It 
might not seem to belong to MOTOR 
AGE pages and it does not unless you 
read out of this story what a very 
successful dealer is selling with his 
cars. The writer’s title for this article 
was “A Plea for Mutual Understand- 


” 


salesman who viewed the automobile 
business as a “sport” and a “game,” who 
frequented matinees and adopted affec- 
tations, has long since passed, and in his 
place are energetic, intelligent, forward- 
looking men of sound business judgment 
and unquestionable integrity; men of 4s 
high character as are to be found in any 
business. 

When an automobile dealer sells a car. 
he places at the disposal of the buyer a 
subsidiary commodity commonly known 
as “service.” There is no automobile 
term so abused and none regarding 
which there is less stability of thought, 
but nevertheless it has become one of 
the most important phases of the anio- 
mobile business, involving considerations 





some subtle, occult change had taken 


found in no other line of retail or who!le- 
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sale merchandising. There are many automobile owners who 
think the average automobile establishment, except in its sales 
department, is a most inefficient organization. To listen to 
their contentions, one would be compelled to believe that 
repairshops were universally manned by congenital incompe- 
tents, and that the job of every foreman was to aid and abet 
in the criminal process of abstracting money from the patron’s 
pocket. 

It is true that in the earlier days of the industry, service 
was rendered on rather a hit-or-miss basis, but today there 
are aS many reputable and progressive executives in the auto- 
mobile business as in any other line of merchandising, and 
they have built up highly efficient organizations, capable of 
rendering the highest quality of service. 

The automobile dealer today realizes that his service depart- 
ment is as important as his sales department. He mans it 
with equally capable men, and equips it with every possible 
labor-saving device to promote efficiency and lower the ulti- 
mate cost of service to the purchaser. The importance attached 
to adequate service facilities by the modern automobile com- 
pany is well illustrated in one establishment specializing in 
a single passenger car, where out of 160,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space, 130,000 sq. ft. is devoted to the servicing of cars in the 
hands of owners. Service stations and equipment costing more 
than half a million dollars, in many large cities in the country, 
give substantial proof in themselves that the importance of 
this end of the business is keenly recognized. 


LESSON LEARNED FROM JEWELER ADAPTED TO THE 
AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS 


OR several years the manager of an automobile concern had 

been carrying a cigarette case which he prized highly. 
From constant use it had become both dented and sprung. 
The silver had become tarnished, but it continued to serve its 
useful purpose of carrying cigarettes until one day the spring 
controlling the clip which holds the cigarettes in place broke, 
and it was necessary to send it to the jeweler for repair. He 
took it to the best jewelry house in the city, and told them 
to repair the spring. 

Some time later a case was delivered to him in a beautiful 
box, neatly wrapped in blue paper. He had quite forgotten 
the matter, and wondered, upon opening the package, who was 
sending him a present. Imagine his surprise when he took 
out what was formerly his old cigarette case and found that 
not only had the spring been repaired, but the case had been 
trued up, the dents hammered out, and the surface repolished. 
It looked like a new one, and he felt proud of it because he 
had not considered it could be restored to such an appearance 
of newness. The thought immediately flashed through his 
mind, how much an automobile owner would appreciate the 
same interest being taken in the car he leaves at the service 
station for readjustment. By capitalizing upon this lesson and 
applying it to his business, there has been achieved in this 
establishment a quality of service which must eventually be 


practiced by all progressive companies. 


Many an owner, after an expenditure of four or five hundred 
doliars for repairs to: his engine or chassis, may rightly won- 
der. when he takes hold of a greasy steering wheel and looks 
out through a grimy windshield, if the company has no pride 
in the automobile—their own product—of which he himself is 
so proud. He wonders if the work has been as slovenly per- 
formed as the slovenly appearance of the car indicates. 

‘ is encouraging to know that such negligence and care- 
lessness occur less frequently in first-class service stations 
today, and that the better automobile companies, in emphasiz- 
ins the importance of just this angle of their business, are 
Steadily and surely approaching a state of perfection in their 
Service departments in every way comparable with that of the 
jeweler, 

'. is a more difficult problem, however, to achieve in an 
aufomobile service department this high degree of workman- 
Ship and attention to detail. In the repair of an automobile, 
de nite the most careful supervision and the most elaborate 
In-vection systems, confidence must be placed in the efficiency, 
ho “sty and thoroughness of the individual mechanic. Many 
thi “s the work cannot be checked at all. For instance, in 
oiling and greasing a car a checking of the work would prac- 
tically double the labor involved. 
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A solution of the service problem has been secured by its 
elevation to a more efficient plane through properly depart- 
mentalizing and standardizing repair work. An automobile 
repairman used to be more or less a jack-of-all-trades. He 
was expected to handle repairs and adjustments from radiator 
to rear axle. Nowadays, in the first-class automobile estab- 
lishment, there are few general mechanics. Specialists have 
been developed who are experts on certain portions of the car. 
Far from adding to the expense, this speicalization of labor 
promotes efficiency and reduces the final cost to the automo- 
bile owner, although it explains why, when a car is brought 
to a service station for a day of eight hours, as many as eight 
or ten men may work on it, expending a total of perhaps 
twenty hours of labor. 


In the employ of a modern service station nowadays will be 
found skilled craftsmen in many trades, including tool makers, 
machinists, blacksmiths, electricians, sheet metal workers, cab- 
inet makers, upholsterers, watch makers and painters, all of 
them experts in their respective lines. As a result, the auto- 
mobile owner today can secure a quality of service for his 
car which was not considered within the realm of possibility 
a few years ago. 


The average automobile owner in most cases does not ques- 
tion the price of work, provided it is properly done. He 
recognizes quality, and is willing to pay for it. Certainly, 
there will always be those who, from a false sense of economy, 
will persist in taking their cars to a corner garage, and there 
turn them over to the tender mercies of a jack-of-all-trades 
repairman. It does not require the services of a mathemati- 
cian, however, to determine the probabilities of securing per- 
manently satisfactory results. 


Why the ordinary buyer does not investigate more thor- 
oughly the facilities for service when he purchases his car is 
a great source of mystery and is utterly unexplainable to the 
company that has had the foresight and energy to place the 
proper stress on the importance of this end of its business. 
But he does not, and will not, until forced by the hard facts 
of his own experience to give some consideration to the subject. 

Too often the manufacturer and dealer are made the objects 
of a great amount of severe and unjust criticism—criticism 
which is eminently unfair in that it places upon them responsi- 
bility for things quite beyond their control. 


BIG REPAIR BILLS OWING TO NEGLECT OF CARE DUE 
ANY PIECE OF MACHINERY 


ET us, for a moment, analyze, by way of illustration, what 
happens when an automobile passes out of the dealer’s 
hands into possession of the user. In the first place, the average 
man or woman purchases a car today with very little thought 
of the mechanical details. We have, then, a really complicated 
mechanism placed in the hands of an individual who has no 
knowledge of machinery. 

While the automobile of today, thanks to unwearied efforts 
on the part of earnest manufacturers, is almost fool-proof 
and requires practically no mechanical ingenuity for its suc- 
cessful operation, yet it is patent that an automobile driver 
should have at least a superficial knowledge of the functions 
of the various groups of parts, and a bowing acquaintance 
with the parts that need lubricating. A man who purchases 
machinery for his factory, costing as much as he pays for a 
first-class automobile, employs a skilled operator to study 
its operation, lubricate it properly, and interest himself gen- 
erally in its care and cleanliness. While it is not the intention 
to infer that an automobile needs as much attention as th2 
machinery, it is true that if even a small percentage of this 
care were bestowed on the automobile, repair bills would be 
cut down at least sixty-six and two-thirds per cent. 

The automobile driver pays dearly for his ignorance and 
indifference, and the amazing part of it all is his unwilling- 
ness to learn. 

Take an everyday happening as an example. Mr. Business 
Man walks into the X-Y-Z salesroom and buys their latest 
model, a beautiful speedster, glistening in ‘its carefully polished 
coat of paint and nickel. He has read of its ability to do 
seventy miles an hour. He gets into the car, grabs the wheel, 
and with a feeling of pride and eagerness starts out to test 
the power of the engine humming beneath the hood. Disre- 
garding the fact that he has beneath him a machine with parts 
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fitted to limits as fine as a half-thousandth of an inch, that 
should be carefully “run in” for at least five hundred miles, 
he looks for a stretch of good road and proceeds to “hit it 
up” to a forty or fifty-mile clip. It is a tribute to the manu- 
facturer that he does not burn out the bearings. His rashness 
may, however, cause a condition which shows up in the later 
life of the car in the shape of scored clyinders, damaged bear- 
ings or warped valves. 


Or, he starts on a week-end tour on a blistering hot sum- 
mer afternoon, which takes him over a limestone road from 
which a cloud of fine dust arises to cover his car. A shower 
of rain is encountered, and the chemical action resulting from 
the hot metal, lime dust and rain seriously affects the paint 
on his car. This condition, unfortunately, may occasionally 
be encountered in touring. Nevertheless, three or four months 
later, when the finish has grown dull from such usage, he 
brings the car back to the service station and demands a new 
coat of paint, no charge. 

It is indeed surprising, the abuse to which many motorists 
subject the paint on their cars. The best paint, especially 
when applied to aluminum, may crack and peel off a car when 
suddenly exposed to zero weather after standing many hours 
in a warm garage—a fact which the average automobile owner 
does not stop to consider. It is actually pitiable with what 
indifference the average owner will stand by on a garage floor 
and view the washing of the beautifully painted, highly pol- 
ished surface of his car by a washer with a dirty sponge and 
a filthy chamois. 

It may be that the car is driven in after a long, hard winter 
day’s run, and, while the engine hood is still in a heated con- 
dition, is rolled immediately over a wash rack, where a stream 
of ice-coldwater from a hose is directed against it. This pro- 
cedure can have but one result—immediate and rapid deteriora- 
tion of the paint, especially on the hood; and the surprising 
part of it is that the blame in many cases is put back on the 
manufacturer. In his claim for redress the complaining owner 
always cites as an example the paint and finish of his neigh- 
bor’s car, of the same make, purchased about the same time, 
apparently not realizing that his neighbor may have given un- 
usual consideration to the care of his car to preserve this 


beautiful finish. 


INADEQUATE LUBRICATION THE CAUSE OF THE MA- 
JORTY OF MOTOR CAR ILLS 


ERHAPS the car is driven through mud and sand, until it is 

hardly recognizable as a new car. The owner then turns 
it over to a garage to be washed and polished. It gets a 
superficial, external cleaning, and when he calls for it in the 
morning it looks spick and span again. Yet in the cleaning, 
the mud and dirt embedded in the brakes and underparts of the 
_ car have not been removed, and when the brakes fail to func- 
tion properly, or some other difficulty arises, the owner makes 
acrimonious comment on the fact that a trip to the repair- 
shop is necessary. 

Over conditions such as these the automobile manufacturer 
has absolutely no control; yet Mr. Buyer unreasonably de- 
mands redress. Granted that the average automobile user is 
reasonable, there are too many who are prone to place the 
blame for the improper performance of their cars upon the 
manufacturer or the service station, rather than upon them- 
selves, where it rightfully belongs. 

In a recent conference of the heads of the mechanical de- 
partments of an automobile company the question was asked, 
what percentage of cars brought into the service station for 
repairs were there solely as the result of inadequate lubrica- 
tion. The lowest estimate was fifty per cent, the highest, 
ninety per cent. And yet, the fundamentals of oiling an auto- 
mobile can be mastered in a very few moments, and the actual 
process itself is one of the simplest. 

One of the greatest causes of misunderstanding between the 
automobile service station and the owner is the latter’s un- 
willingness to go into the details of the work he actually 
desires performed on his car, and the resulting general vague- 
ness of his orders. It is often almost impossible to secure 
specific instructions as to just what work is required, and 
the amount of money the owner expects to spend. Every 


day. in every service station in the country. some owner leaves 
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his car with orders to “overhaul it and make any necessary 
'repairs.” 

Now his opinion of. what are necessary repairs and the 
opinion of an expert automobile diagnostician may be two 
vastly different things, representing a. difference perhaps of 
two or three hundred dollars in the cost. For example, in 
a car driven fifteen or twenty thousand miles, a few minor 
adjustments to the motor may be all that are necessary to con- 
tinue the car in operation, and yet, measured by the standard 
of a new car, as demanded by some very particular drivers, 
there may be a number of parts with sufficient wear to war- 
rant their replacement. Just where shall the service station 
stop? By making a careful test of all large jobs before the 
work is started, and referring an accurate estimate of costs 
for the approval of the owner before proceeding further, the 
answer has been found. 


IMPRESS THE OWNER WITH THE OBLIGATION HE OWES 
THE MAKER IN REASONABLE CARE 


OR failure to educate the public more thoroughly in the 

practical details of automobile operation, and to impress 
upon the owner his responsibility for the car’s continued un- 
troubled performance, the average manufacturer is, perhaps, to 
be criticized. Automobile advertising, being written from the 
angle of selling cars, has minimized the owner’s part in their 
successful operation, and the resultant erroneous conception 
has created a problem for the automobile dealer. 

The average purchaser of a new automobile, it must be re- 
membered, is a man who has previously owned one. It is the 
consensus of experience, unbelievable though it may seem, 
that he never takes time to look at the instruction book which 
accompanies his car. In instance after instance there is found. 
in cars turned back in trade, the book of instructions in its 
original envelope, lying at the bottom of the tool kit, un- 
touched. Because of this unwillingness on the part of the 
purchaser to take the trouble to search out his instruction 
book from his other equipment, some automobile houses have 
found it necessary to send it to him through the mails, ac- 
companied by a letter pleading with him to read at least cer- 
tain pages that have been marked. 

The president of a large automobile factory asserted the 
other day that if he were an automobile distributor he would 
make it a point to talk to the purchaser of every new car 
along these lines: 

“Mr. Smith, we are placing in your hands an automobile of 
which we-feel very proud. The best thought of our engineers 
has gone into it. We have done evreything possible to make 
it fool-proof. But from this time forward our reputation is 
in your-hands. I say this, because, after all, the most valu- 
able asset to our business is the word-of-mouth praise you 
may give our car. We are going to cooperate with you in 
every possible way to secure the maximum efficiency from 
it, but there are certain responsibilities that devolve upon 
you in the maintenance of this car, to insure its proper per- 
formance. 

“It is necessary, for one thing, to lubricate it regularly - 
according to the schedule we have given you, and to see that 
it is kept clean. In our instruction book you will find your 
attention called to other minor considerations that must be 
given to it, none of them difficult to put into practice, but each 
one of which is essential to your car’s well-being. If you 
fail in the performance of these duties, you have access to a 
repairshop maintained by our organization for your conve- 
nience, where, of course, you will pay for the cost of your 
inattention.” 


Aside from service, there are other factors in the automo- 
bile business which serve to complicate it and cloud the issues 
involved, unless a very careful analysis is made. 

In the first, place, fully seventy-five per cent of all transac- 
tions involve the acceptance of a used automobile as part 
payment on the new car. This, in itself, makes of every deal 
a transaction of both buying and selling. The buyer is de- 
sirous of purchasing a new car, but first of all he is con- 
cerned over the sale of his old car. Right here is created one 
of the greatest hazards of the retail automobile business, for 
it so happens that the buyer is often a better salesman tha” 
the automobile salesman himself, and accordingly effects the 
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sale of his old car at a price which loses money for the auto- 
mobile house. 


The buyer’s psychology in many of these trades is indeed 
hard to fathom. He is so obsessed with the value of his used 
car that many times he will make an expenditure of a larger 
amount of cash in the purchase of a more costly car, merely 
because he is given a greater allowance for the car he is 
trading in. He may even not buy the car of his choice, cost- 
ing less than the car he finally selects, simply because the 
allowance on his old car, which suddenly becomes the pride 
of his heart, is not sufficiently large. Despite the fact that 
he may be a shrewd business man, he is rather tickled when 
he makes a deal that brings a loss to the company from 
which he purchases. 

This used car business has been the rock on which many 
an automobile concern has floundered. The dealer, in his 
anxiety to secure new business, ties up his profits in a stock 
of used cars sold to him at inflated prices, and sooner or later 
succumbs to inexorable economic laws. Outside of the piano, 
talking machine and typewriter businesses, there are few 
retail enterprises in which used merchandise is taken as part 
payment, and when the-tremendous scope of the automobile 
business is considered, the degree of hazard can readily be 
realized. Only the employment of expert appraisers, who 
buy used cars at their market value regardless of pressure 
from the sales department, and the exercise of a high degree 
of courage on the part of the management, can avert a busi- 
ness tragedy. 

GROWTH OF AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS HAS BEEN RAPID— 
SECOND LARGEST INDUSTRY 


Cee with many other lines of merchandising, the 
large automobile dealer’s discount is strikingly low, and 
the salesman’s commission very small. The buyer, moreover, in 
striving to drive a good bargain in the trade-in of his used 
car, tries to diminish that profit still further, and then, to 
cap the climax, unreasonably expects gratuitous service after 
his purchase. It is an unalterable fact, in the automobile as 
in any other business, that a dollar will buy just so much and 
no more, and there is no way that, in the long run, will pro- 
duce the automobile buyer an unjustified return. 

The wonderful growth and development of the automobile 
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business, and the unlimited possibilities that lie in its future, 
are directly traceable to the desire of practically every man, 
woman and child in the country to own a car. Except in 
periods of financial depression, including the one we are now 
passing through, this desire of the public for automobiles has 
made it impossible to attain a rate of production that equaled 
the demand. Such a favorable condition of an assured and 
waiting market has naturally had its effect on automobile 
merchandising. It was bound to follow, as a result of the 
rapid growth of so young a business to the second largest 
industry in the country, that it would require time and ex- 
perience to ripen the retail automobile merchant’s judgment 
and give him the proper perspective of the service his own 
business should render the public. 


THE AUTOMOBILE’S HIGH PLACE IN THE HISTORY OF 
TRANSPORTATION 


HE automobile distributor, with a keen sense of his respon- 

sibilities, has labored to evolve systems and organiza- 
tions that reduce to a minimum the possibility of the owne 
being deprived of the use of his car. except when unreason.- 
able abuse places it beyond his control. It remains for the 
owner, therefore, to become inspired with a new respect for 
the means of transportation that so faithfully serves his daily 
needs. It is for him to become imbued with the idea that 
fully .fifty per cent of the responsibility for the’ operation of 
his car rests upon him, and that until he recognizes this 
responsibility and accepts the very casual duties it places 
upon him, no amount of manufacturing genius or skill in 
servicing will obliterate his - troubles. 

In the history of the world, the greatest element in its ad- 
vancement has been transportation; and the advent of the 
automobile, placing as it does at the control of the individual 
an unparalleled means of quick, convenient travel, constitutes 
one of the greatest strides in the history of mankind. The 
growth of the automobile business is the proof of its utility, 
and with the coming of a fuller appreciation of its virtues 
and a wider understanding of its attendant problems by the 
user, the future of the automobile will be limited only by that 
far-away period when men deny their natural instincts, seek 
holes in the ground and again become hermits. 


Inspection and Adjustment Service Sold 
on Monthly Flat-Rate Charge Per Call 


HE R. H. Cowles Auto Maintenance 
& Service Co. of San Francisco, 
has equipped four Ford cars for 
the purpose of rendering service on an 
unusual basis to motor car owners. 
This service consists of keeping cus- 
tomers’ cars in perfect running order 
at all times. The service cars Visit the 
automobiles once or twice a month, or 
oftener if necessary, and the operator 
spends an hour in making adjustments, 
oiling, testing and filling batteries or 
other service. Each operator services 
ight automobiles daily. A charge of 
*2 is made for the first service in any 
nonth, and $1 each for all other serv- 
‘ce calls during that month. 
The Ford is equipped with two 15- 
allon tanks, one for kerosene and the 
other for carrying cylinder oil. On the 
‘ack of the Ford is a cabinet which 
carries hard cut grease for filling uni- 
ersals and grease cups, a bucket of 
600W, with a pump for delivering the 
-rease, a drain bucket for draining and 
(ushing crankcases and a battery testing 
cutfit and compartment for waste. On 


rackets for oil cans and grease. cups. 
“he top of the cabinet is divided into 


sections for carrying all kinds of tools 
and wrenches. ~ These sections are cov- 
ered with a top that is also a creeper, 
which the operator uses when working 
under cars. 
‘he inside of the cabinet-doorgs are eRe 


The owner of an Indiana repairshop 
whose first name is George has erected 





a tall post in front of his placé near the 
curbing with a hand pointing at his shop 
and with these words on the hand, “Let 
George Do It.” The sign has attracted 
much attention and is held by the owner 
to be responsible for quite a goodly per- 
centage of the business which comes to 
his shop. 
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Pessimist 





Facts Are Optimistic? 


N Looking Ahead for the Winter, Have You Given Proper Consideration to 
Basic Facts or Are You Merely a Victim of Gossip of Hard Times? 


By James Dalton 


within the automotive industry evidences of an atti- 

tude of uncertainty and doubt as to what the next 
few months may-bring in the way of business. Motor AGE 
has predicted frequently that trade will be better the 
coming winter than is generally expected. Nothing has 
appeared on the horizon to change this belief. 

The fundamentals of general business are steadily im- 
proving. While there undoubtedly will be a considerable 
amount of unemployment until spring, it is not likely it 
will increase to a greater extent than has been the case in 
more normal winters. The outlook for the building trades, 
for example, is more hopeful than it has been in several 
years because a greater volume of building operations: is 
under way throughout the country than at any time since 
the war. 

It is becoming apparent that a considerable part of the 
unemployment for the next two or three months will be volun- 
tary. Further reductions in wages are being fought vigor- 
ously in various trades and in many cases workers probably 
will strike rather than accept them. Their contention is that 
the decline in the cost of living has not been commensurate 
with the wage reductions proposed. The labor situation in 
the automotive industry is highly gratifying and the relations 
between employer and employe seem to be more satisfactory 
than in almost any other line. In some industries, however, 
employers are showing a disposition to take advantage of the 
present opportunity to force wages lower than their employes 
are willing to accept. 

The industrial survey conducted by the United States Em- 
ployment Service showed only a slight slowing up in automo- 
tive plants for October as compared with September. The 
decrease in employment was 2.8 per cent, or an actual falling 
off of 4883 in the establishments which reported. There was 
an increase of 1.01 per cent in employment by the 1428 com- 
panies in all industries reporting. These firms usually employ 
more than 500 workers each, or a total of 1,600,000. 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT TREND UPWARD 


The report shows that the industrial situation, as represented 
by employment conditions, showed a steady improvement in 
October. An outstanding feature was the marked increase in 
the basic industries such as iron and steel, metal products 
and the railroads. These gains more than offset the decrease 
in the automotive industry, which is a seasonal condition, 
and in the miscellaneous group, caused largely by the slack- 
ness in the shipyards. Reports from 231 of the principal 
industrial centers indicated that public improvements were 
absorbing some of the common labor released from agricul- 
ture, canneries and other seasonal activities. 

Total employment in Detroit fell off only 192 last week, as 
compared with a decrease of 3900 the previous week. The 
monthly trade letter of the National Bank of Commerce of 
Detroit shows that 14.10 per cent of all lines of trade in that 
city were normal in October, as compared with 11.25 per cent 


Witt the coming of November there have appeared 
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in September, making 85.90 per cent below normal as com- 
pared with 88.75 per cent the month before. A forecast o1 
future business conditions made by the bank shows 42.31 per 
cent improvement in October, as compared with 43.75 per cent 
in September, and 44.87 per cent stationary as compared with 
47.50 per cent the previous month. Bank clearings in Detroit 
for September, 1921, were $406,698,000, as compared with $416,- 
711,000 in 1919 and $561,592,000 in 1920. 

The easing of credit conditions is reflected in reductions of 
rediscount rates made by all Federal Reserve banks. This 
has been reflected in corresponding reductions by member 
banks. The rate of the New York Federal Reserve bank now 
is 4% per cent, which is the lowest on commercial discount 
since February, 1918. 


A survey of general business and financial conditicns issucd 
in Washington by the Federal Reserve Board contains the state- 
ment that “some distinctly encouraging elements in the gen- 
eral business situation are to be noted. The outlook in the 
textile industries is among these. * * * Consumption of 
raw materials continues at a high figure and the total used 
in September was in excess of that reported for September, 


1920. 
CONDITIONS IMPROVE IN IRON, STEEL AND LUMBER 


“In iron and steel an increase in both production and in 
unfilled orders has taken place, which although limited in 
amount, is regarded as of first-rate importance, marking the 
turn from the low point. 

“Better conditions are also reported in the lumber industry. 
* * *. The activity in building has been particularly note- 
worthy because of its continuance beyond the time when the 
seasonal reaction would ordinarily occur. 

“The better conditions in the agricultural districts combined 
with improved buying demand and the larger activities in 
manufacturing have naturally been reflected in increased activ- 
ity in the wholesale trade. 

“Retail trade has been well maintained in most parts of 
the country.” 

R. G. Dunn & Co., in its weekly review of business, issued 
Saturday, said: 

“Response to the constructive forces in the economic situa- 
tion does not come quickly, but evidences of revival multiply. 
The recovery would be more rapid if fewer restraints were 
present, yet the gain is fairly steady and there is promise of 
its continuance. * * * While all statistical barometers do 
not reveal the improvement in business, records of production 
in several basic industries are distinctly better. * * * The 
trend of buying everywhere is toward the staple and lower 
cost merchandise, and the practically general resistance to 
price advances is added proof of the growing trend of economy.” 

Bradstreet’s comment on the general situation said: 

“Trade reports indicate rather more irregularity and some 
shifting of activities as November opens. For this, varying 
weather conditions, the averting of the railroad strike, the 
apparent passing of the peak of fall distribution at big primarv 
markets, the continuance of unsatisfactory prices for farm 
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p.oducts in the West and a combination of lower prices and 
warm weather in the South, are held variously responsible. 
The feeling is general that October as a whole was a fairly 
good month in wholesale and jobbing trade, that manufacture 
and industry made some notable forward steps and that un- 
employment decreased, but that collections rather tended to 
sag and that old past due payments, especially in the South, 
were not liquidated as well as expected.” 
GENERAL BUYING CONDITIONS BETTER 

The John V. Farwell Co. of Chicago says in a weekly review 
of trade: 

“The wholesale dry goods business is manifesting a much 
greater activity than during the corresponding week of last 
year, the number and volume of road orders showing a large 
increase, 

“General buying conditions have also improved, it is re- 
ported. The larger retailers are making more complete com- 
mitments for spring in many lines. This is bringing about 
a much better and more normal percentage in a comparison 
of business volume with the number of orders received.” 

The monthly review of credit and business conditions issued 
by the New York Federal Reserve bank, and dated Nov. 1, 
states: 

“The volume of new building undertaken in the country, 
as a whole, in September was larger than in any previous 
month this year, and in this district was larger than in any 


previous month for which there are reliable records. This 
activity continued at a high rate during October. 
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“The production of iron and steel and of textiles shows a 
continued increase. 

“The volume of the country’s railroad traffic, especially ship- 
ments of manufactured articles, was larger during September 
and in early October than in any previous period this year.” 

The decrease in the number of idle freight cars continues 
steadily week by week. The decline last week was attributed 
largely to increased shipments of coal. 

Interesting evidence of the better feeling among manufactur- 
ers is reflected in the large orders for new machinery to 
replace worn equipment, which were placed by cotton manu- 
facturers at the International Textile Exposition at Boston last 
week. It was reported that marked improvement in conditions 
has made necessary the speeding up of operations. 

Probably the most significant indication of renewed con- 
fidence is the extraordinary strength of the bond market. Bonds 
of the United States and other governments have advanced 
rapidly in the past two weeks and their strength has been 
reflected in industrial bonds. The bond market is regarded 
as a barometer of industrial conditions. 

The number of failures in October was 17 per cent greater 
than in September, but experience in past periods of depres- 
sion has shown that the trend of business failures was steadily 
upward for months after business improvement began. 

While there are no clouds on the business horizon which 
need give alarm to the automotive industry, it undoubtedly is 
true that the coming months will bring a period of exceedingly 
keen competition in all lines of the industry. Those companies 
which give best value for the month and greatest service will 
be the ones which will enjoy the most substantial business. 


Tire Dealers’ Cooperative Advertising Preaches the Truth and Builds Confidence 








Of Interest to Car Owners 


About “NFC” Tires 


“N F C” stamped or burned on a tire is the manufacturer's 
acknowledgement that the tire is “Not First Class.” 


How You May Recognize an “N F C” Tire 


1—N F C burned on the side wall of the tire. 
2—N F C burned on the bead of the tire. 
3—N F C stamped on the inside of the tire. 








The serial number is left on “‘N F C” tires, showing there is a fac- 
tory guarantee on them, but because they are “N F C” (Not First 
Class) the factory guarantée is less than on a “first.” 


Any of the dealers listed bélow will be glad to tell you more about 
“NF C" tires. 


“GET YOUR SERVICE WHERE YOU PURCHASE YOUR TIRES” 





Tire Dealers Division of i 
Houston Auto Trades Association 


Hawkins & Schultz | Modern Tire & Repair Co. 


Auto Owners Supply Co. 
Hood 


Federal 





reer 
OF INTEREST TO CAR OWNERS 


How You Can Distinguish a “Second” Tire From a “First” 
Every known tire manufacturer places on each tire a factory serial 
number. This number is stamped into the side wall of the tire and is 
always plain and distinct. The size of the figures in the serial num- 
ber measures about $ inch in height. The numbers are generally from 
4 to 12 figures in length. Every tre carrying a serial number of this 
Jescription which is not defaced inany way is guaranteed by the man- 
ufacturer who builds it. 


HOW “SECONDS” ARE MARKED 


“SECONDS” are marked by the manufacturer by. one of five distinct 
methods: 
1—By branding the word “SECOND” through the serial number with a hot 
iron. 
2—By branding word “2ND" through the serial number with a hot iron. 
3—By branding the word “SECOND” on the bead of the tire with a hot iron. 
4—By buffing the serial number off the tire. 


5—By buffing the serial number and manufacturer's name off the side wall of 
the tire. The defacing must be done by the manufacturers or by thejr defi- 
nite orders. 


ANY of the following tire dealers will be glad to explain more in detail the 
facts as stated above. 


“GET YOUR SERVICE WHERE YOU PUR- 
CHASE YOUR TIRES” 


Tire Dealers Division of 


Houston Auto Trades Association 


Supply Co. 
Sterling D. Anderson Fist Piscine dk Siew 


Batterson & Crawford Hutchings Tire & Repair ttc 
Diamond and VU. S Company 

Bryant Auto Supply Co. _ 
Miller and Goodyear 

Curtis-Bryant Tire Co. 


Savage, Portage and India 


S. O. S. Tire Service 


Firestone 





Ideal Tire & Repair Co. Southern Tire & Repair 


Brunswick Company 
CG L Cl & S Kelly-Springfield 
eo. L. 7 
Goodyear, U.s-and Miler ‘Long Tire & Repair Co. A. B. Stryker & Co. 
Gulf Coast Tire & Repair —— 
(Company Lee Tire Service Co. The Tire Shop 


Norwalk Lee Expert Vulcanizing 
Look for the Next Advertisement of This Series in The Houston Post October 16 


WE'RE FOR GOOD ROADS—TALK 'EM! 

















Auto Owners Supply Co. 
Hood 


ome a2 Ss . 
Batterson & Crawford 


Diamond and U. S 


Bryant Auto Supply Co. 


Miller and Goodyear 


Curtis-Bryant Tire Co. 
Savage, Portage and India 
Geo. L. Glass & Sons 


Goodyear, U. S. and Miller 


Gulf Coast Tire & Repair 
Com 





Norwalk 





Hawkins & Schultz 
Supply Co. 


Fisk 


Hutchings Tire & Repair 


y 
Oldfieid 


Teal Tire & Repair Co. 


Brunswick 


Long Tire & Repair Co. 


Swineheart 


Lee Tire Service Co. 
Lee 


Modern Tire & Repair-Co. 


Federal 


Pendarvis & Moore 


General 


S. O. S. Tire Service 


Firestone 
Southern Tire & Repair 
Company 
Kelly-Springfield 


_ A.B. Stryker & Co. 


Quaker 


The Tire 


Expert Vulcanizing 


Look for the Next Advertisement of This Series in The Houston Post October 12 
WE'RE FOR GOOD ROADS—TALK 'EM! 





W ORKING in the knowledge that only honest business methods will build a permanent and profitable 
YY trade, the tire dealer's division of the Houston Auto Trades Assn. has inaugurated a cooperative adver- 
tising campaign to instruct the car owner how to get the most for his tire money and to convince him of 


the benefits derived from dealing with sound, legitimate tire concerns. 


The lines 


throw light on the subject of blemished tires. 


The advertisements reproduced 


crrdes ! “Get Your Service Where You Purchase Your 
Tires” and “We're for Good Roads—Talk ‘'Em”’ appears in all the ads 
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First Steps in 


After Reading the Article in the Nov. 3 Number You Are Now Ready for 






Blacksmithing 
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T IS presumed that you are equipped 
]« described in the previous article, ( 


and are now ready to commence 


blacksmithing. 

The first thing to tackle is your fire. 
Get a handful of paper or shavings, and 
a half dozen sticks of pine wood less 
than a foot long, lay them over the 
tuyere, and pile a ring of dry coal 
around them. Light up, and blow gently 
as you heap the coal on with the shovel 
held in the right hand. When your coal 
is glowing, heap a ring of wet coal 
around it, and pile some more on top. 
Punch a hole in the top of the heap, 
directly over the tuyere. Blow hard. 
In a minute or less you will have a good fire. Blow gently for 
about five minutes, while the blue flames break through the 
sides of the heap. They are a sign that the coal beneath is 
turning to coke. 

Since it is coke, and not coal, that gives the best heat, you 
must keep up your supply of coke as you work. This is done 
by putting wet coal on the fire occasionally, and keeping the 
outer surface of the fire wet. Keep your fire small by quencii- 
ing the outer edge of it occasionally. Keep it concentrated 
over the tuyere as much as possible, for that is the only place 
you'll get action. A big fire just heats up the metal on both 
sides of the working point, makes it unmanageable, and makes 
you sweat. 

Occasionally pull the clinkers and ashes out of the center 
of the fire, and each time you put your iron in, knock some 
of the preheated coke into the center. Have a metal bucket 
handy to receive the ashes, and wet them down to keep dust 
out of your eyes. Knocking coke into the center of the fire 
keeps the fire deep enough over the tuyere to heat thoroughly 
the air coming up; thus you have a spot of fierce white in- 


FINISHING THE CUT ON THE HARDIE 








There Is a Man-Sized Potential Profit in This Branch of 
the Automotive Maintenance Business. 
Give Practical Instruction in Blacksmithing 


By R.C. Jones 





Later, when you have plenty of coke, the 


wood kindling may be omitted. 
will do. 


TAPERING POINT 


This Series Will 





candescence that heats the iron quickly 
\ with little blowing. 


NOW TO WORK 


You need a poker, or “slice.””’ To make 
it, a thirty-inch length of three-eighths 
square stock is needed. Measure off the 
length, and make a punch or chisel mark 
on two opposite faces. Put the marks 
in the center of the fire, cover the rou, 
and blow. Don’t work the bar too deep 
into the fire. After three or four min- 
utes, slide it out lengthwise. You should 
find it a light orange color. Set the 
hardie in the hole, place the chisel mark 
on it, and give it a light blow or two, 
just enough to cut half-way through. Turn it over and cut 
from the other side until a thin web of metal holds the two 
pieces together. Then place the cuts at the edge of the anvil, 
and, striking with the edge of the hammer on the edge of the 
anvil, shear the web, letting the end drop gently to the floor. 
Don’t try to cut clear through on the hardie—that ruins the 
haidie’s edge, and sends a piece of hot metal flying through 
the air to hurt someone. 


Now mark the stock three inches from the end and get a 
heat—pale orange—about four inches long, with the mark in 
the center. Place the mark on the edge of the anvil, facing 
up, and strike half way between mark and end with the full 
face of the hammer. Follow the iron around as it bends, 
striking alternately against the face of the anvil and the side, 
until the iron lies close to the surfaces. You will notice that 
the bend is not sharp, but still somewhat rounded. Heat it up 
again to a bright orange. Dip the short end in the water, so 
that for only about an inch from the bend it remains hot. 

Now place the tip of the short end on the anvil and strike 
with the center-line of the hammerhead a continuance of ihe 
center-line of the short end of the “L..”” Do the same in the 
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SQUARE BEND 
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EDGE -TOEDGE BLOW 


BLOWS FOR 
FINISHING EYE 





direction of the longer end, alternating the blows. 


An occa- 
sional blow on the side of the bend will keep it from canting. 
Work carefully, placing each blow exactly, for too much ham- 
mering will make the bend smaller than the rest of the bar, 
resulting in an unsightly job. 

Heat up again and place the middle of the short end on the 
tip of the anvil horn with the long end up. Strike on the tip 


of the short end, bending it down around the horn. Drop the 
long end as the short one bends, to keep the tip of the short 
end horizontal. When quite a hook is formed, hook it onto 
the horn from beneath and continue turning the hook until a 
complete ring is formed. Heat up again, and strike at the 
irregularities until a perfect circle is formed. When working 
on the horn, remember that all blows must fall off the center 
line, or the result will be merely “drawing” the iron instead 
of bending. 


Cool off the ring. Leave it in the water a full minute, and 
see that it is submerged beyond the fire marks as much as 
possible. Iron may be black as tar, yet hot enough to take 
skin and flesh off when touched. 

If you have done your work well, you can just slip a piece 
of one-inch round stock into the eye without seeing much day- 
light anywhere between. 


Now, get a monkey wrench, set the jaws just far enough 
apart to slip the stock between them, and lay it beside a vise 
with its jaws set the same. Heat your rod for six inches 
below the eye. Cool the eye quickly, clamp it in the vise, set 
the wrench up tight on it at the six-inch mark, and twist it 
through one complete revolution. Keep it straight, as you 
can’t hammer it straight after twisting, without marring the 
spiral edges. Cool the twist thoroughly. 

STRIKE ACCURATELY 

Now get a four-inch heat on the other end. Place one face 
of the iron on the anvil with the four-inch mark at the edge. 
Strike with the face of the hammer parallel to the face of 
the anvil, and with the edge next you directly in line with 
the edge of the anvil. That will throw up a shoulder on each 
side, against the edge of the hammer and the edge of the 
anvil. Turn the work every few blows, so the shoulders will 
be of equal sharpness. 

The anvil makes a better shoulder than the hammer. These 
edge-to-edge blows must be delivered very accurately, or the 
shoulders will be ragged and ugly. When you have formed a 
clean-cut shoulder on each side, strike nearer the end until 
the same thickness is reached as just below the shoulders. 
Keep the drawn part the same width all along by occasional 
biows on the edges. 

Carry this on until the drawn part is a little over three- 
sixteenths of an inch thick. It should spread symmetrically 
aid quickly to about five-eighths, and keep that width clear 
to the end. Now taper it to an oval point, beginning halfway 
from shoulder to edge. Do this by holding it lengthwise of 
the anvil, at about a 10-degree angle to the face. Start ham- 
mering at the end, and work edge and side alternately to 
keep the same thickness. To round off the end, lay the stock 
flat on the anvil with the point projecting beyond the edge, 
hold it down hard, and tap lightly lengthwise, each blow fall- 
Ine from a different angle, like the sticks of a fan. 


FINISHING OPERATIONS 


Now put the flatter handy to the heel of the anvil, and have 
your partner stand by with the sledge. Lay the work flat 


ny the anvil, holding it in the left hand, while you hold the 
flatter 


on it with the right. Strike very gently with the 
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sledge (a ten-inch fall is enough for very light work like 
this). Move the work back and forth under the flatter. If 
you move the flatter, the striker is apt to miss it, spoiling 
your work. Very little flatting will produce a nice smooth 
surface on the work. See that the flatter locations overlap 
about half the face of the flatter. 

Next make another sharp, square bend at the shoulder, 
using the same procedure you used for the square bend pre- 
liminary to making the eye. Then, one and one-half inches 
from the bend, make a two-inch semi-circular bend, keeping 
the point in line with the shaft of the slice-bar. Make this 
bend over the horn of the anvil just as you made the eye. 

You now have a slice that will hook a clinker out of the 
fire without any trouble, that can be used as a pick to break 
small lumps of coal or coke, and that will tamp fuel under 
a piece of heating iron without letting too much heat escape 
or moving the work out of the fire. Your hands won’t slip 
on the twisted grip, and you can hang it. out of the way, yet 
handy, by the eye. 


FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS LEARNED 


This job has taken in four of the fundamental operations 
of blacksmithing: square bending, round bending, drawing 
and flatting, as well as one of the frills, twisting a square 
bar to ornament it. 


Don’t burn your iron. You can tell when this is happening 


by a shower of sparks coming from the fire, like a child’s 
“electric sparkler 


‘9 


on the Fourth of July. This means that 








BLOW WHEN 
BEGINNING EYE 


BENDING POINT 








FINISHED SLICE 


the surface of the iron has melted. When you take a piece 
of burnt iron from the fire, you will find the surface rough 
and nubbly, very hard to smooth out and finish. This heat 
is used only in welding, which will be described in a later 
article. Remember that a light orange, almost white, is the 
easiest working heat for iron, and a light cherry red for steel. 
There’s no use and much labor in pounding cold or cool 
metal. Be careful of your heat, and you’ll save a lot of labor, 
as well as turn out better work. 


The making of a pair of tongs will be described in a future 
article, and different forms of jaws shown, with instructions 
for making them. 


Don’t Worry When Car Skids 


If you have learned first aid or if any of the members of 
your party have, you can snap your fingers in the face of 
fate and laugh. 

The American Red Cross will teach you how. Apply to the 
secretary of the nearest chapter and learn just what you 
must do in order to organize a class. 

The work of the Red Cross in first aid is too well known 
to need explaining. More than half a million railroad em- 
ployees alone have taken the Red Cross course, and many 
large industrial and public service corporations, such as the 
Bell Telephone Co., have made it part of the training of their 
employees. Last year 5100 classes were held, 20,172 persons 
certificated, and 104,495 students enrolled. 


Nov. 11-24 is the time set_for the fifth annual roll call,, The 
membership fee is $1. 
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Constituents of the Ideal Dealer 


HRE Is Presented an Address Given Before the 
National Farm Equipment Manufacturers; This 
Description of an Ideal Dealer Applies So Well to the 
Automotive Field That We Are Printing It 


By Grant Wright 


Secretary, Eastern Federation of Farm 
Machinery Dealers’ Associations 


in the field whose membership extends from Maine to 

South Carolina on the Atlantic seaboard, and in spite of 
some gentlemen at Washington thinking differently, our efforts 
have been to build on a sound foundation that will permit 
proper service to the farmer, and proper cooperation with 
the manufacturer. 

We have set up ideals, for we have tried through associa- 
tion work to show the dealer his true position in his com- 
munity and the way to serve better and fit himself in every pos- 
sible manner for the favorable consideration of the men with 
whom his business is conducted. 

Our ideals for the dealer are: 


Character-business training and ability. 

Sufficient capital. 

An attractive place of business. 

Knowledge of cost-expense, as a basis for price making. 
Selling on terms which enable him to meet obligations. 
Knowledge of his market, acquaintance with his pos- 
sible customers, and ability to perform fully the func- 
tion of a partner in the carrying forward of the busi- 
ness on a profitable basis, while saving all needless 
expenses. 


QO: federation embraces dealer associations now active 


I want to take briefly of your time to go more into the detail 
of what we mean by character and business training, for many 
of the ills of the past can be traced to the fact that the men 
who sold iniplements at retail were at the best traders, will'ng 
to stoop to any practice that would bring the order. The 
need is for real merchants, men who have a standing in the 
community. In the old order of things it was thought that 
when a man got too old or too lazy to farm, he would make a 
good dealer. If he was a bum preacher, blacksmith or what- 
not, he was timber for the dealer field. The new order re- 


quires training and ability. 


DEALER MUST UNDERSTAND SELLING TERMS 

Sufficient capital is of great importance, and we are urging 
this important point, and with it the necessity of making 
banking arrangements at home to the end that the money 
of the local bank will properly be employed in the develop- 
ment of agriculture at home instead of the kind that is done 
in Wall street. 

Implement dealers to run economically must have -storage 
houses located on the railroad, but the most essential retail 
business: of any community should be housed in an attractive 
store on the main street where set-up machines can be shown, 
which will become the center of agricultural activity for that 
section. We believe in more buying in the store and less over 
back of the barn. 

Knowledge of costs and the expenses for conducting business 
are woefully lacking in all fields of retail endeavor. The 
price to the farmer cannot be just and fair until the merchant 
knows costs, and our educational features have paid special 
attention to this feature. It does not mean, as the Federal 
Trade Commission seemed to think, that uniform and agreed 
prices will result, but it does mean that when a. merchant 
knows his costs he will not be a price cutter to sell, but will 
séll his goods on quality argument and refuse to break his 


price to meet unwise competition. The full value of this is 
appreciated when it is realized that the successful merchant 
pays his bills and his volume grows from year to year, while 
the hit-or-miss kind generally get you involved into court 
actions to get your just due money. 


Proper selling terms must be understood by the dealer and 
these terms must be predicated on the terms that you gentle- 
men give to the dealer. We are teaching dealers that ‘no 
implement should be sold unless the pay day is set, which is 
reduced to writing that forms a common understanding and 
which the bank can use for discounting. We are trying to 
cure one great ill of the implement industry—too free credit. 


These are but the things that you gentlemen all know should 
control the dealer in his business life, but we are going much 
further when we attempt to make the dealer a man who knows 
his market better than your salesman, for in this work we 
know that the ultimate result will be a great saving in your 
selling expenses. Manufacturers may know to the fraction 
of a cent what it costs them to produce implements, but I 
question if any manufacturer can figure the probable expense 
of selling implements in any one season, for in this item of 
expense comes that of the salesman, the printed catalog, adver- 
tising, and many other items that go toward sales and col- 
lection effort. 


IDEAL DEALER A PARTNER OF MANUFACTURER 


This ideal dealer is being educated to the fact that his 
standing with the farmer depends on his dealings with the 
farmer, and that it is just as much his business to sell what 
he buys as to buy correctly. He, therefore, will only require 
the selling help of your men when perforce a new implement 
is introduced, and all sales will be made by him without the 
help of the factory man. That this will effect a saving, no one 
will deny, and the only excuse for the continuance of the old 
plan of factory aid in selling is that the dealer will not per- 
form this important service to his business. 

Few manufacturers and dealers realize the waste in the 
printed iiterature of the industry. Our industry is noted for 
the best and finest printed matter of any, and all this expense 
is entered into by you gentlemen in the hope that it will help 
sales. We are teaching the ideal dealer that the literature 
supplied by the manufacturer is of the greatest value, and 
that every piece sent to him ought to be carefully placed in 
the hand of the possible buyer; and, aiding in this, we ar 
constantly alert to see that racks for holding this literaturé 
are kept in order at all times of the day, so that sales wil! 
be increased and the full purpose of the expense on your part 
be fulfilled. 

This ideal dealer likes to be called a partner with you in 
the enterprise of selling implements with service and profil. 
and I know of no better plan whereby the dealer can cooperate 
with you as a partner than in the saving to you of advertisin: 
expense. The farmer of America is a reader, and ample evi- 
dence that advertising to him pays is at hand; but when w: 
wish the one gafe and sure plan of getting the story to thi: 
farmer in a way that will connect him directly with the dea! 
er’s store and the dealer’s business, we must consider th” 
local paper in the community, for it is one safe bet that every 
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farmer reads two printed pages, one the Holy Bible and the 
other the local newspaper. 

Our theory of this is that the expense of the local news- 
paper advertising should be paid by the dealer and not by the 
manufacturer. You gentlemen will all O. K. that proposition, 
but your advertising consul will tell you that the dealer will 
do nothing of the sort and that you must spend this money to 
keep your name before the farmer. He is both right and 
wrong, right when the dealer of the past has been concerned 
and wrong when the dealer of the future is considered, for 
remember, I am holding up to you the ideal dealer, the kind 
we are trying to create, and I may say, with some success. 

I fear to go on talking about this ideal dealer, the man of 
our dreams, but we all realize the truth about the need, and 
I am pleading for your cooperation and that of your sales 
organization to make possible many of our dreams and to 
back up many of our efforts along the line of making real 
the ideal. 

I could tell you a lot of things that would have to be changed 
to satisfy this ideal dealer. He wants to buy from a reliable 
house making a reliable and standard line of goods, and he 
does not want his store to be the dumping ground of a lot of 
assorted junk. To succeed, he must specialize, and this leads 
him to careful selection of lines. 

He does not see his way clear to buying on the spot cash 
plan, but is willing to aid in every way possible by adopting 
the acceptance plan. 
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But why go further; we all know the things that should be 
done, and I suggest doing them. The deaier will cooperate 
as you show him you are willing, and our associations are 
working toward the goal of perfect understanding between 
the seller and the buyer, toward the goal of correcting the mis- 
takes which have made the retail implement business unprofit- 
able and undesirable. 





Mr. Wright did not make this talk exactly as he wrote it 
for publication, and one interesting feature was contained in 
his remarks .that is not in the above text. It was this, to 
quote the speaker informally: 


Some years ago the automotive papers began a movement 
to have the dealers in automotive vehicles handle implements, 
especially tractors. The representatives of the automotive 
press took to the tractor manufacturers pictures of clean, 
bright automotive salesrooms and asked the manufacturer 
whether he thought his tractors could be sold better from 
establishments such as pictured or from the implement sales- 
room that he knew so well. 


“We took the hint,” said Wright, “and opened a campaign to 
clean up the implement salesrooms. We have succeeded.” 

The speaker might have added, however, that a great many 
automotive dealers have done very well with tractors, regard- 
less of the cleaning up by the old-time implement dealer. 
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Protecting the Car in the 
\ igen a new car is delivered to a customer the service 
\ station makes sure it is carefully cleaned and polished 
from radiator to tail-light. The customer must not get 

a dirty car. “John, get a little waste and clean those spots 
olf the lamps,” we hear the manager say to a helper. “The 
car is going to be delivered to the new owner today and must 
be right.” 

[t is a strange thing, but when the new owner brings that 
ar into the service station a week from the time of delivery 
is handled in about the same manner as a railroad section 
sang handles its hand-car. 

“0 into the average service station and look at the cars. See 
how many of them are protected from the ravages of oil, 
water, grease and mechanics. 

How often has a car owner come into the service station 


: Sa 





Service Station Essential 


to get his car, only to find a mess of grease on a fender, his 
steering wheel rim dulled with finger marks and a nasty 
scratch on the door from a carelessly handled tool. We seem 
to forget that automobiles are still the same high priced 
pieces of machinery when they come into the service station 
as they were when sold to the customer. 

The illustration shows how one service station protects its 
customers’ cars while they are being worked upon in the 
service station. These covers are made preferably from some 
sort of water-proof material, so they can be cleaned. Not 
only do these covers protect the highly finished surfaces and 
upholstery, but they make a good impression upon the cus- 
tomer. He has paid a lot of money for this wonderful piece 
of machinery and likes to see it respected. 
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A Thought of the Shop 


E’VE heard a lot about social environment and 
WV the part it plays in moulding the human char- 

acter. Environment of the right sort seeks 
to make us better men and women. This applies most- 
ly to our moral characteristics, but its principles are 
applicable to the automotive industry. 

Environment has a direct application to the service 
stations and repairshops of today: It is productive of 
either good or bad. The proper kind will show itself 
in numerous ways. The knowledge of its existence is 
not enough to derive any of its benefits. But the appli- 
cation of its principles will be a big step towards direct- 
ly improving the quality of service rendered owners, 
the caliber of the men in the particular organization and 
the appearance of the yearly balance sheet. Let us 
consider those divisions of the service station that are 
most acutely affected by environment. 


The office and salesroom usually show that some 
thought has been given to the things that go to make 
for attractiveness, sales interest, comfort and cleanli- 
ness. The members of the organization on duty at 
this end of the building are invariably supplied with 
advantages of proper lighting effects, attractive display 
windows and cheerful furnishings, all of which tend 
to produce a mental attitude which is expressed in their 
efforts to do more and better work. 
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Unfortunately, though, the planning of the mechani- 
cal department oftentimes shows an entire lack of 
thought. The proprietor answers by saying. that the 
mechanical department at best is conducted at a loss. 
Nevertheless, the ultimate success of any sales and 
service organization depends very largely on the reputa- 
tion of its mechanical service department, for here is 
born that form of mouth-to-mouth publicity which is 
distributed by the owners and which either ruins or 
clinches the sale of a new car to his friend, the sales- 
man’s prospect. 


It is in the mechanical service department that the 
human element needs the beneficial effects of proper 
environment, because we need, and need badly, more 
and better mechanical talent. The car owner derives 
his opinions of the quality and efficiency of the firm 
from the impressions he receives when he brings his 
car into the shop for mechanical attention. It is evi- 
dent then that the proprietor should try to inculcate 
the same attitude here that he has sought to establish 
in his sales department. 

Maintenance work on automobiles requires both men- 
tal and physical skill. The service foreman is a man 
who possesses both mechanical and executive ability. 
He often has the disadvantage of working for a hard- 
to-convince proprietor. But to retain the good men he 
has in his shop, and to develop others to a higher stage 
of efficiency, he needs the cooperation of his superior. 
He should be given a fair show by the installation of 
labor-saving equipment, clean and well-lighted work- 
rooms and facilities for the comfort of his men. 

Where there are cold and greasy and rubbish-laden 
floors, there are ambitionless, greasy and careless me- 
chanics. Washroom facilities should be provided, as 
well as a laundry service; for no self-respecting me- 
chanic wants to wear his overalls until they glisten 
with grease and will stand by themselves. The re- 
sourceful and wideawake workmen will keep up with 
current practice by reading trade periodicals pertaining 
to their particular line if these are available. If an 
effort is made to make them contented, the workers 
will reflect the same effort to the owners with whom 
they come in contact. These things mould the char- 
acter of an institution and supply the atmosphere that 
moulds the opinion of the public in general and their 
customers in particular. 


Selling a car is quite a thing in itself, but it is not 
all, for as long as there are mechanisms there must be 
maintenance, and to provide intelligently efficient main- 
tenance is to build for permanence. 

The mechanic must be considered. He must be taught 
his responsibility in the selling of service and to bring 
this about he must be placed in the proper environment. 


Now that you have read this, and probably agree with 
it, step out and look at your shop. 


Hope for the Sales Tax 


UT of the wreck of the manufacturers’ sales tax 
plan defeat in the Senate at Washington comes 
a ray of hope. From Senator Smoot of Utah, 
sponsor for this form of tax, and some other supporters 
of the bill, comes the word that they expect that this 
form of tax will yet be placed in the present revenue 


bill. 


The bill, as passed by the Senate, has gone to the 
conference committee of the Senate and House and 
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it is not going to have smooth sailing there. The two 
legislative bodies are considerably at odds over the 
forms of tax and the result will be a compromise. 
Evidently the sponsors of the sales tax features hope 
for much out of this conference. 

If the situation does develop so that the sales tax 
again becomes a question, it will be the duty of every 
person interested in the future sales of automotive 
vehicles and equipment, parts and what-not, to come 
strongly to the support of this tax measure. When a 
general sales tax is adopted, the products of the auto- 
motive industry will be relieved of the present sales tax, 
which it shares with a few other articles and which is 
in reality a stigma tax. It will be the duty of every 
voter who is interested in the sale of automotive articles 
to write to his Senators and Representatives demanding 
that this tax be supported. 


42 de Se 
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Business Methods in the Shop 


N ELECTRICAL engineer and efficiency advo- 
cate two months ago entered the automobile 
repair business—repairing exclusively. He says 
it’s a dignified business and worthy of a business 
man’s ability. We agree with him. 

The average repair business, he says, is conducted 
so inefficiently, with small leaks costing hundreds of 
dollars a month, that the car owner must be charged 
exorbitant rates to give the repairshop an even break. 
Sometimes the repairman, because of these leaks, can- 
not break even, so he goes broke. Perhaps he again 
takes up his job of mechanic. Too bad—business 
methods would have saved him. 

This efficient engineer, when he took over this going 
repair business, was driven to grief when he saw the 
leaks that were draining the profits. As high as six 
trouble lamps a day were being broken because of 
carelessness and improper lamp guards. They cost 
him 30 cents apiece. 

No one had thought of taking advantage of the two 
per cent discount on bills. A tidy saving was being 
overlooked here. 7 

Parts were being put in jobs and no record of them 
kept, so they were not charged. Another loss. 

Books were not properly kept. Customers who 
already owed money were having work done and 
allowed to drive out with a murmur of “Charge it.” 

This engineer knows of the Illinois lien law, and he 
keeps sharp account of money owed him and wastes 
no time in notifying delinquent customers of the law’s 


existence. Unlike the man whose friends avoid him 
because they owe him money, he finds he has not lost 
any customers because he demanded his money. Bad 
accounts have disappeared. He advocates licensing 
of mechanics—especially so, when he considers the 


knowledge of some of the men who apply to him for 
work, saying they are mechanics. A few questions 
prove they are not. 


‘le says he can charge $1.10 an hour for labor and 
make money, while other repairmen in the neighbor- 
hood charge $1.50 and make a scant profit. Perhaps 
lere is a contributing reason: he has two-priced, effi- 
cient mechanics and several $20 a week helpers. To 

et the bearings, the helpers do all the preliminary 
ork such as draining the crankcase oil, removing the 

‘tom and taking off the caps. Then. the helper 
‘ ecks out, the mechanic checks in on the job, sets 
tic caps just right and checks out. The helper again 
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checks in and replaces the lower half of the crankcase, 
fills it with oil and cleans the car for delivery. The 
high-priced man does the difficult work only. 

This engineer intends to add a trim, paint and enam- 
eling department. The floors of ‘the repairshop will be 
scrubbed so they show the white concrete. 

Motor Ace will watch with interest the prog- 
ress of this man and will keep its readers advised. 


xe & 
More About Used Cars 


ECENTLY a Chicago distributor in telling of his 

troubles with used cars said that the dealers’ worst 

enemy was his new car salesmen. “Why, a man 
will drive up to the front of our place, jump out of 
an old bus, run in and ask a salesman, ‘What will you 
give me for that car?’ and nine times out of ten the 
salesman will take the hcok, go out and look at the 
nameplate, the number, and make an offer for it.” 


This offer, bear in mind, is made before the salesman 
even inquires whether the owner of the car at the 
curb is a prospect for a new car or not. 


This description may be exaggerated, but it in the 
main is true in a good many cases. And some dealers 
have not been quite as energetic in trying to change 
the method as they might have been. There are reports 
in circulation now of several large dealers in various 
parts of the country who have sold a good many cars 
during the past season and who are in serious trouble 
because of, their stocks of used cars. It is not at all 
difficult to invest all of your car profits in used cars 
and then have them hang on when you need the money. 


At the same time this Chicago distributor was mak- 
ing the remark quoted above, the president of a motor 
car manufacturing company was writing a sales letter 
to the salesmen of his dealers. One of his remarks was: 

“If any salesman in our organization permits a man 
to start talk about the allowance on his old car before 
he has driven and ridden in our new model, I will say 
that that man does not possess ordinary brains.” 


Here is a statement of the trouble and a recommen- 
dation that will go a long way toward a cure. What 
are your salesmen doing? Now that dealers are to have 
the aid of the manufacturers on this much discussed 
problem, there should be an amazing recovery from the 
jumble, if each dealer will require each of his salesmen 
to help along the straight path. 

One thing is very sure; the manufacturers cannot 
solve this problem without the help of the dealers and 
their salesmen, especially the latter, for they are the 
most numerous body of men concerned. 


oe 
The Railroad Strike 


HE railroad strike was called off. That was for- 

tunate, as the country is ill prepared for such a 

struggle. Business needs encouragement, not such a 
handicap as a strike would have proven. 


While we have firm relief as to the extent the motor 
truck would have proven itself an agent of relief, we are 
content that this opportunity of spectular service did not 
develop. The truck is so firm economically, when properly 
managed, that it cannot fail to win its proper place in 
industry in the very near future. The truck is much too 
valuable to need to ride into prosperity through adversity 
of others. 









Dealers Slow to Buy Cars 
to Meet Early Spring Sales 


Tight Bank Credits and Lack of 
Price Stabilization Assurance 
Given As Causes : 


EW YORK, Nov. 15—Slackening of 

production, which had been expected 
in the passenger car field this month, al- 
ready has become apparent, especially 
in the medium priced lines. The falling 
off includes such companies as Ford, 
Dodge, Buick and Studebaker. While 
the Ford November schedule calls for 
85,000 cars, it is flexible and production 
will be continued on the basis of sales. 


While these companies, which have 
been running at top speed for many 
weeks, are slowing up, other manufac- 
turers who have not done so well are 
now benefiting from new models and new 
prices. Maxwell is conspicuous in this 
list and its new models have brought 
many congratulatory comments. Advance 
reports of the new Chalmers line indicate 
that it will be on a par with its compan- 
ion car and that the two together will 
do much to rehabilitate the Maxwell- 
Chalmers combination. 

Numerous other companies have 
brought out new models embodying many 

(Continued on page 30) 








Keystone State Organizes 
Its Dealers’ Association 


Harrisburg, Pa., Nov. 14—The Pennsyl- 
vania Automotive Assn. was organized 
here Nov. 10-11 with 200 members. It 
is affiliated with the National Automobile 
Dealers’ Assn., and will include in its 
membership car and truck distributors 
and dealers, jobbers, automotive equip- 
ment dealers, repairmen and various 
others in the automotive trades who will 
be associate members. 

The association was formed with the 
twofold purpose of employing coopera- 
tion to alleviate trade troubles and mob- 
ilizing favorable public opinion for the 
good of the industry. 

The meeting was held in the chamber 
of the House of Representatives at the 
state capitol and was attended by 156 
representative men in the trade, mostly 
dealers, who spoke for local associations 
in 60 cities and towns, representing 689 
members. 


LIMA WINS AMERICAN CUP RACE 

Buenos Aires, Argentina, Nov. 1—(By 
mail)—The American cup race, held un- 
der the Buenos Aires Automobile Club 
over a course 200 kilometers in length, 
was won by F. Serra Lima, driving a 
Hudson at an average speed of 57 kil- 
ometer per hour. This race is held five 
times around a 40 kilometer circuit from 
Moreno to San Miguel and return, and 
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was negotiated by the winner in 2 hrs. 
44 min. 542-5 sec. Second and third 
places were won by a Lancia in a special 
raciug car. Fourth and fifth went to a 
Hudson and a Ford, with Chevrolet, Elgin 
and Hudson in sixth, seventh and eighth. 
The race was held on Oct. 16. 


Packard Loss Is $987,366; 
Surplus Now $15,923,895 


Detroit, Nov. 14—Packard Motor Car 
Co.’s annual report read at the stock- 
holder’s meeting Nov. 10 showed an op- 
erating loss for the year of $987,366. Of 
this $389,347 was chargeable to the fac- 
tory and $598,018 to branches. After 
paying dividends on preferred stock and 
setting aside reserves for contingencies, 
the surplus showed a redustion of $4,- 
833,776. The surplus now totals 
$15,923,895. 

The balance sheet showed cash and 
readily marketable securities of $10,323,- 
000 and current liabilities of $3,807,342. 


FORD OCTOBER RUN 87,947 
Detroit, Nov. 14—Revised figures on 
total Ford shipments for October give a 
total of 87,947, closely approaching the 
90,000 schedule set for the month. Early 
November shipments are continuing high 


~and business is expected to approximate 


closely the October total. 

Foreign trade conditions continue to 
show improvement. The Manchester, 
England, plant is turning out over 100 
cars and trucks daily. The Copenhagen 
plant is building approximately 700 cars 
monthly. Shipments of 2100 cars and 
trucks were made to the Buenos Aires 
plant in September and 1650 in October. 


BOILLOT LEAVES HOSPITAL 

Paris, Nov. 1—Andre Boillot, seriously 
injured in a race accident in Belgium 
early in September, was able to leave 
the Paris hospital today for his residence 
in the country, where he will finish his 
convalescence. Although Boillot’s life 
was never in any danger, his injuries 
were of a painful and serious nature, 
his broken jaw in particular giving a lot 
of trouble. The French race driver ex- 
pects to be back at his usual occupation 
at the beginning of next season. 


FIRESTONE CUTS SCHEDULE 
Akron, O., Nov. 12—The Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. resumed plant operations 


after a 10-day inventory shutdown this 
week on the basis of 18,000 tires a tay. 


This is slightly less than the 20,600 
which were on the production ticket 
when the factory was closed down. 

Firestone has led in the production of 
tires throughout the past year, mainly 
because of the large amount of Ford 
business received. 


Senator Townsend Fails to 
Secure Truck Tax Exemption 


Record Vote in Senate Shows Party 
Lines Broken With 33 Sen- 
ators Not Voting 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 12—Efforts of 

Senator Townsend of Michigan to 
exempt trucks and automobiles from the 
present two per cent excise tax failed 
and the internal revenue bill, now in 
conference, contains this feature which 
is objectionable to the automobile indus- 
try. The Michigan senator used all avail- 
able parliamentary tactics in order to se- 
cure consideration of his amendment 
which would strike out the proposal of 
the Senate finance committee to retain 
the tax. Senators opposing the exemp- 
tion insisted that the government needed 
this revenue and that buyers of trucks 
could well afford to pay it. 

Senator Townsaid said: “I believe 
that trucks and automobiles are two of 
the things that ought not to pay a tax 
any more than any other vehicle of trans- 
portation should pay a tax. I think the 
prosperity of the country to a great ex- 
tent depends upon these vehicles. They 
are already paying a heavy tax. The 
automobiles and trucks pay, perhaps, a 
heavier tax than is paid by the various 
implements that are used by the people. 
They are virtually supporting the roads; 
they are maintaining the roads, and in 

(Continued on page 30) 


GMC Completes Models of Air- 
Cooled Engines, Says DuPont 


Detroit, Nov. 14—P. S. DuPont makes 
the following announcement regarding 
the air-cooled type of motor which the 
corporation is developing: 

“General Motors Corp. has been ex- 
perimenting for several years past with 
air-cooled types of motors, as also it has 
been developing other types of motors 
and improvements incident to automotive 
practice. This work is conducted by a 
subsidiary of the corporation known as 
the General Motors Research Corp., lo- 
cated at Dayton, O., under the direction 
of C. F. Kettering. 

“The development of the air-cooled 
motor has reached a point where experi- 
mental models have been completed. 
Exhaustive study and tests are now be- 
ing conducted. As to the time when 
production will commence, what manu- 
facturing divisions of the corporation 
will develop and sell this model, all of 
this must, of necessity, be held in abey- 
ance until such time as the experimental 
development work is finally completed, 
and the corporation is assured that these 
new products, which it must necessarily 
stand sponsor for, are everything tat 
might be desired.” 
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Tire Prices At Lowest Level 





Smoot Says Sales Tax Sure 
to Be Enacted Before Long 


Present Revenue Bill Not Satisiac- 
tory to Many Interests; Soldiers’ 
Bonus Demanding Attention 








ASHINGTON, Nov. 12—Though the 
manufacturers’ sales tax and a gen- 
eral sales tax have been rejected by the 
Senate and House, it appears that it will 
ultimately be adopted as a substitute for 
the new internal revenue bill. The 
manufacturers’ tax of three per cent, 
sponsored by Senator Smoot of Utah, had 
the endorsement of the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce and various 
other organizations of manufacturers. 
Senator Smoot offered it as an amend- 
ment to the tentative tax measure as a 
means of repealing special war assess- 
ments, including the excise tax. 
Statements made by several senators 
and congressmen this week indicate that 
an effort will be made to replace the tax 
bill which will be adopted at this session 
by a sales tax. The advocates of the 
sales tax plan say that it may be a lead- 
ing issue at the congressional elections 
next fall. 


Senate Discards Bonus 


The Senate has discarded the soldiers’ 
bonus plan at this time. It is in accord- 
ance with recommendations of the Presi- 
dent. Chairman Fordney of the House 
committee on ways and means and cer- 
tain senators insist that it will be 
adopted at the regular session this win- 
ter. The President is opposed to this 
program, but congressmen who are can- 
didates to succeed themselves may over- 
ride his objections for political gain in 
their home districts. 

As indicative of the trend of affairs, 
Senator Smoot said that talks with sen- 
ators made it “quite evident that a sales 
tax will be imposed in the very near 
future, and every criticism that has been 
offered to the administration of the man- 
ufacturers’ tax will apply next year 
when, it is said, we will adopt a sales 
tax bill, as much as it would apply to- 
day. I have not a doubt in my mind that 
a bonus bill will be enacted into a law. 
In niy opinion, if the sales tax is to be 
imposed for the purpose of paying the 
Sold ors’ bonus, it ought to be put into 
Oper::tion as early as possible.” 

O:Jinarily the internal revenue bill, 


whe: revised, endures during the four 
year’ allotted to each administration. 
How: ver, the farmers’ organizations and 
other groups are not entirely satisfied 
With the proposed measure which will 
undoubtedly become a law late this 
mont!, The National Board of Farm Or- 
8anizations appealed to Ccngress_ this 





week in an effort to prevent the repeal 
of the excess profits tax and lowering of 
the surtaxes. They are also opposed to 
the sales tax which, they claim, shifts 
the burden to the poor. Much depends 
upon the attitude of the so-called agrar- 
ian block as» to whether the sales tax is 
adopted next year. 


Henry Leaves Ballot Works 


to Design Faster Sunbeams 


Paris, Nov. 1—Ernest Henry, for the 
past ‘three years chief engineer of the 
Ballot racing department, will shortly 
leave that organization to take charge 
of the technical racing bureau of the 
S. T. D. syndicate. In this capacity 
Henry will be responsible for the design 
of the Sunbeam, Talbot-Darracq and 
Talbot racing cars. 

Engineer Henry first attained promi- 
nence as technical head of the Peugeot 
racing team, where he worked in con- 
junction with the late Georges Boillot, 
the late Paul Zuccarelli and Jules Goux. 
For several years these cars won prac- 
tically all races in which they were en- 
tered. Immediately after the war Henry 
joined the Ballot company and was re- 
sponsible for the eight-cylinder racing 
Ballots which came to Indianapolis in 
1919, 1920 and 1921. 

Jean Chassagne, now a member of the 
Ballot racing team, will join the Darracq- 
Sunbeam racing organization at the end 
of this year. Chassagne has already had 
long experience with Sunbeam, having 
been a member of this firm’s racing team 
from 1912 to 1914, and having been con- 
nected with the aviation engine depart- 
ment of the company during the greater 
portion of the war. Next year he will 
drive Talbot-Darracq and Sunbeam rac- 
ing cars in all the leading events. 





DEALERS FIGHT OHIO LAW 


Columbus, O., Nov. 14—A conflict be- 
tween the Ohio Automobile Assn., con- 
sisting of about 65 automobile clubs in 
the state with a membership of about 
50,000, and the Ohio Automotive Trade 
Assn., of which E. J. Shover of Colum- 
bus is secretary, has arisen over the 
Atwood law. The law provides for the 
giving of bills of sale in the transfer of 
used automobiles, the bills of sale being 
filed with the county clerk. The plan is 
to prevent thieving. 

Secretary E. J. Shover of the Ohio 
Automotive Trade. Assn., in a notice sent 
out to the membership, asks for a fund 
to carry on the fight against the meas- 
ure. 

Charles C. Janes, secretary of the Ohio 
Automobile Assn., in a recent statement, 
says that thieving has been reduced fully 
50 per cent in the state since the law 
was enforeed, and that his organization 
will do all in its power to keep the 
measure on the statute books. 


General Price Reduction 
Follows Firestone’s Lead 





Cords and Fabrics Now at Lowest 
Points in History of Rubber 
Industry 


KRON, O., Nov. 15—Automobile tire 

prices have gone to the lowest level 
in the history of the tire industry, with 
announcement of drastic price reduc- 
tions, effective Nov. 15, by most of the 
major tire companies of Akron. 

The long expected break in tire prices 
came Nov. 12 and followed leads taken 
by the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Akron and Mason Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Kent, both of whom made price revisions 
Nov. 1. Firestone cut 20 per cent on 
cord tires, 10 per cent on fabrics and 10 
per cent on truck tires. Mason made a 
blanket cut of 15 per cent. 

Goodyear, Miller and General simultan- 
eously announced their new price sched- 
dules Saturday. No announcement at the 
time was forthcoming from the Goodrich 


(Continued on page 30) 





Miniger Denies He Is to 
Leave Willys-Overland 


New York, Nov. 12—The following 
statement has been received by Moror 
AGE from C. O. Miniger, president of the 
Electric Auto-Lite Corp., and vice presi- 
dent of the Willys Corp.: 

“There is positively no truth in the 
rumor that I am to leave the Electric 
Auto-Lite Corp. and my Willys connec- 
tions to go elsewhere. I have never con- 
sidered it in the past and am not con- 
sidering it now. The statement which 
has gone forth is absolutely false. I have 
accepted a directorship in Durant Motors 
of Indiana and probably will become a 
director of Durant Motors, Ltd.,-of Can- 
ada, but that will only strengthen the 
business position of the Electric Auto- 
Lite Corp.” 

Miniger’s election as a director of Du- 
rant Motors of Canada has been an- 
nounced in the Dominion. Up to this 
time he has not been elected a director 
of Durant Motors, Inc., parent of the 
various Durant subsidiaries. It is un- 
derstood his contract with the Willys 
Corp. will not expire until next July. 
It was stated in Moror AGE of last week 
that he would leave the Willys organiza- 
tion some time before Jan. 1. In view 
of his contract this evidently was in 
error. 


COUNCILMAN HURT IN ACCIDENT 


New York, Nov. 12—Lee Councilman, 
former sales manager for the Chalmers 
Motor Car Co., was dangerously injured 
when his car was struck by a Long 
Island railroad train at Beechhurst. His 
recovery is expected but he may lose the 
sight of one eye. 
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Truck Terminal to Follow 
Flour City Jobbers’ Request 


Union Freight Station Is to Replace 
Sixteen Widely Separated 


Shipping Depots 


INNEAPOLIS, Nov. 12—The Minne- 

apolis Truck Terminal, Inc., is a 
new corporation to establish a joint 
motor truck terminal as the outcome of 
action by jobbers who objected to the 
expense “nd the loss of time in using 
the several existing terminals of the 16 
operating lines for delivery of goods. 
The company is a mutual service corpo- 
ration and expenses will be prorated. 

A temporary terminal will be estab- 
lished and a permanent terminal is ex- 
pected to be built. Business will be in- 
creased 25 per cent, it is prophesied, by 
this new cooperative move, which in real- 
ity will be a perpetuation of the business 
established two years ago and which the 
wholesalers threaten to abandon under 
_ the many unit type of terminals. 

Officers of the corporation are: presi- 
dent, H. R. Belitz; vice-president, W. L. 
Ward; secretary, F. P. Raymond; treas- 
urer, J. Hamlett. 

Of 60 trucks in the combined fleet of 
four to five-ton trucks, at least 40 are 
in daily use, which carry more than 20,- 
000 tons of merchandise a year within 
a hundred-mile radius, valued at between 
$4,000,000 and $10,000,000. 

It is estimated that overhead of the 
interested truck companies will be cut in 
half, that the terminal will be more easy 
to find and therefore will be a greater 
factor in the city’s business prestige, and 
that there will be enough more business 
for the companies to permit a rate cut. 
Among the principal outbound terminals 
are Rochester, 91 miles; Milaca, 7 miles; 
St. Cloud, 63 miles, and Hutchinson, 58 
miles. 


SHOW FOR SPRINGFIELD 


Springfield, Mass., Nov. 11—Unusual 
interest was shown in Enclosed Car 
Week, Nov. 14. In addition to special 
displays in salesrooms of the 28 estab- 
lishments embraced by the Springfield 
Automotive Dealers’ Assn., it was decided 
to hold an enclosed car show Nov. 17, 
18 and 19, for which space has been en- 
gaged in the new salesrooms of Chandler 
Motors of Springfield, Inc. 


ALL ATTENDING CHURCH NOW 

Wilmington, Del., Nov. 11—St. Paul’s 
M. E. Church here has inaugurated a 
system of church police for the protec- 
tion of motor cars owned by members. 
As cars have been stolen from in front 
of the church while services were in 
progress, it has been decided to have 
them watched hereafter. Since the move 
was inaugurated no cars have been 
stolen. 


STUDENTS VISIT NASH FACTORY 
Kenosha, Wis., Nov. 11—The plant of 
the Nash Motors Co. appears to have be- 
come the mecca for students of engineer- 
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ing. The factory here recently has been 
visited by large delegations from the 
Milwaukee School of Engineering and 
Purdue University. Students of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin will visit the plant 
Nov. 16 and parties from the universities 
of Illinois and Iowa are expected later 
in the fall. Most of these schools have 
made the inspection of the Nash factory 
an annual feature of their regular work. 











Jitney Shoves Dobbin 
Off the Block 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn., Nov. 11—In 

general replacement of horses by 
motors, for both city and rural use, 
occasional speculation has been heard 
as to what will be the fate of the his- 
toric New England horse traders’ and 
auction stables. This is answered by 
recent advertisements of Hamilton 
Brothers, one of the best known firms 
of horse dealers and auctioneers in 
the state, whose stables in New Haven 
and Hartford have long been head- 
quarters for horsemen. The histori- 
cally familiar advertisements _ this 
week had this significant line, “Watch 
for our big opening sale of automo- 
biles on auction.” 








SERVICE MANAGERS’ CONVENTION 

New York, Nov. 12—The program for 
the Service Managers’ Convention, which 
was held Nov. 15 and 16 under the au- 
spices of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was quite different 
from any of the previous conventions in 
that instead of having a great number 
of papers read by various service execu- 
tives, there were only two such ad- 
dresses. The remainder of the time was 
given up to topics for discussion on live 
subjects of the day and the service de- 
partment. 

CHEVROLET DEALERS MEET 

Kalamazoo, Mich., Nov. 11—Chevrolet 
motor car dealers from many points in 
southwestern Michigan gathered here to 
meet factory representatives and receive 
first-hand information on the intensive 
sales drive that has been inaugurated 
by the Chevrolet Motor Car Co. 

C. E. Dawson, sales manager of the 
company, headed the factory representa- 
tion. With him were H. J. Day, E. W. 
Doty and Carl Wethered, factory field 
men. 


SUIT AGAINST CHICAGO FIRM 

Chicago, Nov. 11—Suit has been insti- 
tuted in the United States district court 
against the Illinois Starter & Magneto 
Co., Chicago, by the Connecticut Tele- 
phone & Electric Co., Meriden, Conn., 
claiming infringement on patents which 
cover the breaker plate. 


STANDLEY GRANTED PATENTS 
Boone, Ia., Nov. 11—Patents have been 
granted covering the Standley luggage 
carrier using the lazy tongue construc- 
tion. The Bersted Mfg. Co., Chicago, has 
been granted licenses under the Standley 
patents using the Bersted name. 
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Automobile Show Circuit 
Is Planned for Michigan 


State Trade Association Is Behind 
Move to Aid Features and 


Reduce Exhibition Costs 


ETROIT, Nov. 12—By enlisting th: 
cooperation of the factory and larger 
distributors, the Michigan Automotive 
Trade Assn. is planning to make the 
coming season shows throughout the 
state the most important, in a merchan- 
dising way, that have yet been held. 
Plans, as outlined, call for the forma- 
tion of a show circuit which will include 
13 cities outside Detroit, the shows to be 
held at non-conflicting dates with an in- 
terval of a few days between. 


The plan is to move the exhibits from 
one city to the next. The first would 
be held preceding the Chicago national 
show, the second would start following 
the Chicago show and the rest would 
continue through to April. Manufactur- 
ers and big distributors would be asked 
to furnish special painting jobs, cutaway 
chassis and engines and such other fea- 
tures as are not customarily seen at the 
smaller shows. With special features 
such as these, it is expected much more 
interest can be secured in the shows than 
with the mere showing of usual stock 
models. 


The association’s aim is to increase 
the drawing power of the shows and at 
the same time to reduce the expense of 
conducting them by standardizing deco- 
rations, show cards, etc. In each city, 
through the use of farm lighting equip- 
ment, a special appeal will be made for 
farmer attendance. 

Representatives of the following cities 
will meet with W. D. Edenburn, secre- 
tary of the state association, at the De- 
troit Automobile Dealers’ Assn. offices, 
Nov. 22, to consider plans: Kalamazoo, 
Battle Creek, Benton Harbor, Jackson, 
Lansing, Flint, Saginaw, Bay City, Port 
Huron, Pontiac, Ann Arbor, Grand Rap- 
ids and Muskegon. 


LOUISVILLE SHOW UNDER WAY 

Louisville, Nov. 11—Plans are now un- 
der way for the fourteenth annual Auto- 
mobile Show to be given at the armory 
Feb. 20 to 25 by the Louisville Automo- 
bile Dealers’ Assn. Committees will be 
appointed within the next few weeks and 
active work begun on the allotment of 
space and other details. Indications are 
that space will be in greater demand 
than ever before. 


NO TAX FOR ANTI-FREEZE 


Bridegport, Conn., Nov. 11—In re- 
sponse to multiple inquiries made of in- 
ternal revenue officers relative to the le 
gality of using alcohol in automobile 





radiators to prevent the freezing of railia- 
tor water in cold weather, Chief Deputy 
Collector Howard P. Dunham has riled 
that no permits are required or govern- 
ment taxes expected for the use of 4de- 
natured alcohol. 
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Lincoln Motors Bankrupt; 


Reorganization to Follow 





Short Sales, High Priced Inventory, 
General Business Depression 


Contributing Causes 





ETROIT, Nov. 11—Lincoln Motor Co. 

was placed in the hands of the De- 
troit Trust Co., as receiver, following a 
directors’ meeting Nov. 8 at which deci- 
sion to make -voluntary application for 
receivership was carried by a vote of six 
to three. President Henry M. Leland, 
Vice-President Wilfred C. Leland and 
William T. Nash, secretary and treas- 
urer, voted against the action. 

A statement by the Detroit Trust Co. 
places the assets of the company at $14,- 
800,000 and liabilities at $8,237,280. The 
assets include land, buildings, machinery 
and other plant investments, $7,800,000; 
tools, merchandise (including finished 
cars and cars in process), $3,700,000; 
cash, accounts and bills receivable, $800,- 
000; other assets, $2,500,000. Indebted- 
ness includes. merchandise accounts, 
$1,868,000; obligations to banks fully se- 
cured by indorsements, aggregating $4,- 
250,000; a mortgage for $1,882,000, and 
land contracts, $237,280. 

The factory is continuing on its regu- 
lar manufacturing schedule pending de- 
cision by the receiver as to a course of 
action. Plans for reorganization are un- 
der consideration so as to continue pro- 
duction with the least possible _ in- 
terruption. 

The following telegram was sent to 
Lincoln distributors by President Leland: 

“Over our protest the board of direc- 
tors of the Lincoln Motor Co. has con- 
sented to the appointment of a receiver. 
The Lincoln car during a period of un- 
precedented finanical difficulties has 
demonstrated its supremacy in the auto- 
mobile world, and while this receivership 
will compel a reorganization of the com- 
pany, we are starting with undaunted 
courage to build a greater and more 
united organization to carry the enter- 
prise to complete success. We are con- 
fidently counting upon the loyal coopera- 
tion of our distributing organization and 
of the whole Lincoln personnel. We 
hope and expect that the receiver will 
carry on the manufacturies departments 
so that you can keep your business in- 
tact and will use every effort to hasten 
the time when the new Lincoln company 
can again give you the support that your 
splendid work deserves. With your ad- 
vice and cooperation we are bound to 
succeed. Please tell your dealers and 
all our friends that the Lincoln company 
is making a fresh start on the road to 
success,” 

Regarding the causes for the receiver- 
ship, President Ralph Stone of the De- 
troit Trust Co., said: “The company 
perfected its models and incurred the 
initial expense necessary to place them 
upon the market just prior to the begin- 
ning of the period of depression which 
has adversely affected all kinds of busi- 
ness. This preparation involved the in- 
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stallation of factory machinery, special 
tools, and the purchase of a large inven- 
tory at the peak of high prices. 

“This placed a financial burden on the 
company which was more than its finan- 
cial resources could properly sustain, in 
the absence of a volume of sales which, 
under conditions in the automobile in- 
dustry and in business generally at that 
time, it was fully expected would be 
made. 

“The management of the company was 
encouraged in this belief by the favor- 
able receiption of the new models by 
purchasers of high-class automobiles, 


‘and this has been borne out by the fact 


that the sale of Lincoln cars has in- 
creased steadily, and for September and 
October has been the largest since the 
company started manufacturing.” 








Criticizes Service 
With a Gun 


ATLANTA, Ga., Nov. 12—This is a 

story having to do with service. 
It presents an unanswerable argument 
in favor of good workmanship. 

A. L. Jones owns and operates a 
garage and service station at Hills- 
boro, Ga. 

Ike Alexander is a farmer living 
near Hillsboro. 

A few days ago Alexander brought 
his car to Jones and had some neces- 
sary repairs made thereon. Not satis- 
fied with the workmanship when the 
job had been completed, he carried 
the car back to Jones and an argu- 
ment ensued. There was a fight, in 
the course of which Jones is alleged 
to have hit Alexander with a hammer 
handle. Alexander drew a revolver 
and shot Jones twice, probably wound- 
ing him fatally. 





CALIFORNIA SALES IMPROVE 

Oakland, Calif., Nov. 11—Conditions in 
the automotive merchandising industry 
throughout California are improving, 
though business is slower in some sec- 
tions than in others, according to Robert 
W. Martland, secretary-manager of the 
California Automobile Trade Assn., who 
has just completed a trip of several thou- 
sand miles through California, in which 
he held meetings of bankers, business 
men and automobile dealers in more 
than 50 cities and towns. The associa- 
tion of which Marsh is the head is 
largely concerned with garage and re- 
pairmen, though automobile dealers also 
are members of it; hence, Marsh’s state- 
ment of conditions deals largely with the 
repair and equipment branches of the 
industry. 


ANNUAL TRADE MEET 


Greenville, S. C., Nov. 12—Dec. 8 is 
the date for the annual meeting of the 
South Carolina Automotive Trades Assn., 
which will be held this year in this city. 
Announcement of speakers for the meet- 
ing include: Ray W. Sherman, Alfred 
Reeves from the national field, and Dr. 
D. W. Daniel. 
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Seasonal Decline Is Noted 
in Sales as Winter Looms 


Business, However, Is Spotted and 
Certain Sections Report En- 
couraging Volume 





TLANTA, Ga., Nov. 12—With but very 

few exceptions, dealers and distribu- 
tors in Atlanta experienced a material 
decline in sales during October as com- 
pared with September, though the de- 
mand continues unusually good for en- 
closed cars, and in the case of some deal- 
ers is such that they are unable to se- 
cure all of the enclosed cars they can 
sell. 


The decline in sales began early in 
October and by the latter part of the 
month had reached an exceptionaliy low 


mark. During the last two days of Oc- 
tober, for example, only 16 licenses were 
issued at the state capitol building for 
retail sales in Atlanta, and during the 
first two days of November the total was 
only 19. The latter part of September 
and the early part of October sales were 
at least twice as large as this. 


The Atlanta branch ofthe Buick Motor. 
Co., serving Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and part of Tennessee and South Caro- 
lina, found gross sales 15 per cent less 
in October than in September. Com- 
pared with 1920, however, sales are ma- 
terially better. September was the best 
month of 1921, with October ranking sec- 
ond best. 

Black & Maffet, Dodge Brothers dis- 
tributors in Georgia, found business for 
October of this year 50 per cent better 
than the same month in 1920. Enclosed 
car demand is unusually good, and light 
truck sales are picking up. 


The Packard Enterprises, Inc., did a 
$200,000 retail business in this territory 
during September, but hardly half that 
amount in October. 

The large service stations of Atlanta 
report the repair business off between 
40 and 50 per cent, with the outlook not 
favorable for the coming winter months. 


Total sales of 2739 cars were reported 
by Ford dealers in the southeastern ter- 
ritory under the jurisdiction of the At- 
lanta factory branch during October, a 
volume in excess even of the best month- 
ly record during the spring boom of 1919. 
February, 1919, was the best month dur- 
ing that period, when total sales were 
2170 cars. In money volume October 
sales of the Atlanta branch approximate 
$1,250,000. The principal demand was 
for enclosed cars. 


Usually when such unusual records . 
have been made in the past it was be- 
cause dealers held hundreds of orders 
in file which they were unable to fill over 
a period of several weeks, but in this 
instance very few such orders are in- 
cluded in the October total. Orders now 
held by the Atlanta branch for Novem- 
ber delivery are almost equal to the en- 
tire total for October, indicating that the 
present month will witness an even 
larger volume than last month. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 











Stewart Mfg. Co., Oakland, Calif., is making 
a line of specialties designed for Chevrolet cars 
and includes gear shift anti-rattler, steering gear 
anti-rattler, valve tappet silencers, spring hood 
clamps, non-oil tale-up bushing and numerous 
bits of handy shop equipment, 


Sparks-Withington, Jackson, Mich., has 
brought into the market for its motor horns 
an adjustable bracket, which through adjusting 
parts, will fit over 100 various cars. 


Witherbee Storage Battery Co., Inc., New 
York, for the second time this year is forced to 
increase its manufacturing facilities. This sec- 
ond increase is an addition to the Belleville, N. 
J. plant, where, before Jan. 1, the entire activ- 
ities of the company will be centered. 


. Martin Motor Co., Springfield, Mass., is try- 
ing out a third model of its two-passenger car 
proposed to be manufactured there. From a 
competitive test of the three, the most satis- 
factory will be chosen for commercial produc- 
tion. The special aim of the company is to re- 
duce size and weight without loss of strength. 
Principal materials will be duralumin, aluminum 
and aluminum alloy. 


_ Champion Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, reports that 
since its price reduction the sales curve repre- 
senting the demand for its reboring equipment 
has climbed steadily upward, proving beyond 
a doubt that business conditions are greatly im- 
proved, 


William A. Henderson, manager of the Dort 
Motor Car Co.’s plant, Kalamazoo, has resigned 
his position and returned to New York City, his 
former home. There is speculation going on 
regarding the future of this division of the Dort 
company. 

Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has paid its ninety-first consecutive com- 
mon stock dividend. 


Dewey-Collins, with offices at 50 West 77th 
street, New York, has been formed to act as 
manufacturers’ sales agents. The company is 
composed of Martin A. Dewey, a who for- 
merly was with the Gemco Mfg. Co., and later 
sales manager for the Nee Ralston Co., of 
this city, and Thomas A. Collins, who formerly 
was with the A. J. Picard Co., of New York. 
They already have taken on the products of sev- 
eral manufacturers. 


Henry M. Butzel purchased the property of 
the Hinkley Motors Co., valued at $450,000, 
when it was sold at auction by the Security Trust 
Co., as receiver. His bid was $300,000 and is 
subject to confirmation by the United States dis- 
trict court. A conditional bid of $10,000 for 
the Hinkley accounts also was made. Butzel 
stated the Lesiacss of Hinkley Motors would be 
continued by a new company. 

McKone Tire & Rubber Co. has been organ- 
ized with general offices in Chicago, and a fac- 
tory at Millersburg, O., to manufacture fabric 
and cord casings and inner tubes. A. L. Gustin 
is president of the company; W. McKone 
is vice president, in charge of production; L. 
C. Conley is secretary and treasurer, and 0. L. 
Tweedy is sales manager. All are residents of 
Chicago. 


Star Rubber Co., Akron, O., stockholders’ 
meeting called for Nov. 5 to approve the re- 
financing and recapitalization plans, was post- 
poned until Nov. 25. The plan as outlined to 
the stockholders by letter, provides for decreas- 
ing the capitalization of the company, exchang- 
ing existing $100 par common stock for no par 
and increasing the directorate from five to seven. 

Advance Automobile Accessories Corp., Chi- 
cago, has absorbed the Rochester Woven Belt- 
ing Corp., of East Rochester, N. Y. This plant 
is known among the jobbing trade as_ the 
“Empire Plant.” 








50 Class Journal Employes 
Take Course in Journalism 


New York, Nov. 11—Fifty employes of 
the Class Journal Co., representing all 
departments and including a half dozen 
young women, attended the first lecture 
in the School of Industrial Journalism, 
which has been established by the pub- 
lishers of the leading business papers of 
the country. The purpose of the course, 
which will cover 30 weeks, is to make 
the papers in the industrial field more 
valuable to their readers by means of a 
better rounded training for those who 
get them out. The first lesson was de- 
voted to the fundamentals of business 
publishing, and the lecturer was M. C. 
Robbins, editor of the “Gas Age.” 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE 9103 DEATHS 


Washington, Nov. 11—Statistics com- 
piled by the Bureau of the Census show 
that there were 9103 deaths in 1920 re- 
sulting from accidents caused by motor 
vehicles, exclusive of motorcycles, which 
represents a death rate of 10.4 per 100,- 
000 population, as against 9.4 in 1919, an 
increase of about four-fifths. 


The actual number of deaths resulting 
from motor vehicle accidents in the 25 
states from which data for 1915 are 
available increased from 3571 in that 
year to 7433 in 1920, the rate of increase 
being 108.1 per cent. During the same 
period, according to data obtained from 
the Bureau of Public Roads of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the number of 
registrations of automobiles, motor 
trucks and commercial motor vehicles in 
the same states increased from 1,767,055 
to 6,085,150, the rate of increase being 


244.4 per cent. The death rate per 1000 
motor vehicles in use in the 25 states in 
question decreased from 2 in 1915 to 1.2 
in 1920, being only three-fifths as great 
in the later as in the earlier year. 


BETTER PACKING TO RESULT 


Chicago, Nov. 12—‘Perfect Package 
Month,” in which the Postoffice Depart- 
ment, the express companies and the 
railways are to take active part, is an- 
nounced by Postmaster Lueder of Chi- 
cago. It is the object of the campaign 
this month to teach better packing of all 
shipments that enter into the great trans- 
portation systems of the country. Great 
loss to shippers results each year from 
the fact that little attention, in so many 
cases, is given to packing. These losses 
are especially heavy during Christmas 
shipping, and it is to reduce these losses, 
as well as many others, that the cam- 
paign is started at this time. 


SAN FRANCISCO ASSN. ELECTS 


San Francisco, Nov. 11—The Motor Car 
Dealers’ Assn. of San Francisco held its 
annual election of officers recently and 
chose W. F. Culberson, head of the 
Pierce-Arrow Pacific Co., as president; 
Roy Alexander, of the Peacock Motor Co., 
vice-president; G. A. Urquhart, manager 
of the White Co. of California, secretary; 
and Chester N. Weaver, head of the 
Studebaker distributing company bearing 
his name, treasurer. A board of direc- 
tors consisting of 28 members of the as- 
sociation was formed, and an executive 
committee organized from this board to 
have charge of the work of the associa- 
tion. Ear] C. Anthony was named chair- 
man of this committee. 
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Studebaker Fall Business 
Shows Large Gain Over 1920 
Net Profit Increase for September 


Quarter Equal Almost to 
$1,000,000 








OUTH BEND, Ind., Nov. 15—The Stude- 

baker Corp. today declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividends of 1% per cent 
each on its preferred and common stock, 
both payable Dec. 1, to stock of record 
Nov. 10. 


During the quarter ended Sept. 30 last, 
the corporation showed net profits of 
$3,263,201, as compared with $2,286,794, 
an increase of $976,407 over the same 
period of 1920. For the nine months 
ended Sept. 30 last, net profits amounted 
to $9,644,326, against $9,765,851 in the 
same nine months of 1920, involving a 
decrease of $121,525. 


The earnings statement for the quarter 
and nine months ended Sept. 30 com- 
pares as follows with the same period 
last year: 


: 1921 1920 
No. cars s#old.............. 21,086 15,765 
Sales and receipts....$29,058,893 $27,823,611 
Net earnings ............ 4,263,201 3,179,572 


Reserved for fed- 
CPG) CO ciccseics 1,000,000 89 


2,777 
3,263,201 2,286,7 


Net DPOREH sccccicecscsse 94 
From Jan. 1— 

COPS DON ince ks 55,552 41,092 

Sales and receipts....$80,593,998 $73,374,153 

Net earnings ............ 11,644,326 12,208,629 


Reserved for fed- 

OPal tAX s.cc252c:: 2,000,000 2,442,777 
Net promte .....ccs 9,644,326 9,765,851 

The profit and loss surplus as of Sept. 
30 last, stood at $15,396,874, as compared 
with $9,822,048 on Jan. 1, 1921, an in- 
crease of $5,574,826; cash in banks and 
on hand, $9,332,846, compared with $4,- 
226,234; inventories on the same date 
were $20,594,985, against $28,076,793 on 
Jan. 1 last, a decrease of $7,481,808; total 
quick assets were $41,491,167, against 
$41,367,497, with current liabilities of but 
$11,161,161,791, compared with $16,337,164 
on Jan. 1, 1921. 


HARE’S MOTORS ASSIGNS 


Bridgeport, Conn., Nov. 11—Hare’s Mo- 
tors of Connecticut, Inc., formerly sell- 
ing agents in the state for the Locomo- 
bile Co., has filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy in the United States court 
at New Haven. The corporation lists its 
liabilities at $59,302.55 and its assets at 
$34,061.52. It had offices in this city at 
171 Stratford avenue, and a sales and 
parts station in Knowlton street. Branch 
offices were also maintained at Hartford. 


SERVICE POST-GRADUATE COURSE 

Detroit, Nov. 12—The Michigan Auto 
School of this city has installed an ad- 
vanced course for experienced automo- 
bile mechanics.. The course is aimed to 
perfect the garageman in points where 
he may be weak, and especially to make 
him expert in diagnosing and repairing 
electrical troubles. The course is com- 
plete in every respect, and is so arranged 
that it takes very little time to com- 
plete it. 
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CONCERNING MEN YOU KNOW 











R. C. Rueschaw, sales manager of Reo Motor 
Car Co., is on a month’s trip through the east 
and south, making a survey of business conditions. 

George A. Richards has resigned as Detroit 
district manager for Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., to become manager of a department for 
Fisher Body Corp. e_ has been succeeded in 
the Firestone office by L. R. Jackson, formerly 
branch and district manager in California and 
Minneapolis. 

LeRoy Kramer, formerly in charge of pro- 
duction for the Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, has 
been elected president of the Rochester Motors 
Corp., in addition to his duties as western rep- 
resentative of the T. H. Symington Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Lorimer Dunlevy, formerly chief 
inspector of the Willys Corp., and later service 
manager of Rochester been ap- 
pointed works manager. C. J. Symington has 
been made chairman of the board. 

Frank Smith, who, with his father, C. W. 
Smith, was engaged in the automobile business, 
La Grange, Ga., for some years, under the firm 
name of C. W. Smith & Sons, died early in 
November at Panaca Springs, Fla., at the age 
of 25 years. He was well known in the auto- 
mobile business throughout Georgia. 


R. E. Chamberlain has been promoted to the 
position of general sales manager of Packard 
Motor Car Co. Since December, 1920, Cham- 
berlain has been assistant general sales manager, 
and since 1916 has been connected with the 
company in other capacities. 

R. P. Henderson, who has been vice presi- 
dent and director of sales for the western ter- 
ritory of Martin-Parry Corp., body builders, has 
been transferred to a new Detroit office, where 
he will be regional director of sales in charge 
of branches at Detroit, Cleveland, Columbus and 
Cincinnati. It is understood that other branches 
will ultimately be established and included in 
his territory. 


Motors, has 


W. H. Olmstead has been appointed sales 
manager of Carlisle Tire Corp., and will be lo- 
cated at the factory at Stamford, Conn. 


J. L. Irving has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Rock Island Plow & Tractor Co., 
with headquarters at Rock Island, Ill. 


Truman Berry and Charles Sanderson, bankers 
and capitalists of Whittier, Calif., have been 
elected to the board of directors of the Leach 
Biltwell Motor Car Co., of Los Angeles. They 
were named at a special meeting to fill two 
vacancies in the directorship. Berry was 
allotted distributor’s territory in Orange county, 
Calif., and vicinity, for the Leach Power Plus 
Six. 

Myron E. Forbes, who has been treasurer of 
the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. since August, 
1919, has been made vice president of the com- 
pany. He will continue to act as treasurer, too. 


John J. Clark has been appointed manager of 
the Seattle branch of the Spreckels “Savage” 
Tire Co. 

Frank M. Germane has resigned as director 
and sales manager of the Marlin-Rockwell group. 
His present duties will cease on Dec. 31, with 
all the companies in which he is an officer, these 
connections including his directorship in the 
Standard Steel & Bearings, Inc., as well as its 
subsidiary, the Standard Sales & Service—com- 
panies that are easily identified as the old Stand- 
ard Roller Bearing Co. 


James L. Geddes, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck 
Co., who was stricken with paralysis a few days 
ago, is improving. 

Charles W. Dolby, proprietor of the South 
Street Garage, Pittsfield, Mass., and one of the 
most prominent automobile dealers in this sec- 
tion, was instantly killed when an automobile 
in which he was a passenger, left the highway 
at a sharp curve, went through a fence and 
rolled down an embankment. His skull was 
fractured. 








Busy Winter in Sight for 
Coast Automotive Dealers 


San Francisco, Nov. 11—Automobile 
dealers and distributors, equipment men 
and garage and repairshop operators are 
going to be busy all winter. Immedi- 
ately following Enclosed Car Week, 
which ended on Nov. 14, was held a 
“Pride of Ownership Week,’ in which 
hundreds of automobile owners, taxicab 
companies, automobile rental companies 
and dealers agreed to keep their 
cars right up to the top-notch of effi- 
ciency and cleanliness, so as to impress 
on the city and the people who own cars 
just what can be done by the owner to 
maintain the beauty, retain the value and 
obtain all the service in a passenger car. 

From Jan. 20 to 26 will come the third 
annual Automobile Equipment Exposi- 
tion, to be held in the municipal audito- 
rium. Automotive Equipment Week, 
which will run at the same time as the 
exposition, will bring nearly every equip- 
ment, garage and repairman west of the 
Rockies to San Francisco, if the present 
extensive plans go through. Then, in 
“ebruary, will come the annual San 
rancisco Automobile Show. 





BANKER ADVISES DEALERS 

Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 11—Steve H. 
‘utler, president of the Memphis Auto- 
mobile Dealers’ Assn., welcomed 87 of 
tie members at a dinner and smoker re- 
ntly at the Colonial Country Club. 
Dwight M. Armstrong, one ef the 
Speakers and president of the Central 
State National Bank, said that when an 
aitomobile company approaches a bank 
for a loan, all things being equal, it 





should have the same consideration as 
cotton men, lumbermen, etc.; but that 
in many instances automobile merchants, 
by placing their endorsement on paper 
covering time sales which should be 
shown on a balance sheet as a contin- 
gent liability, did business all out of pro- 
portion with the capital of the company; 
and further, that in making many of 
these trades, used cars are taken in at 
an exorbitant price and the balance sheet 
shows that all of the money advanced 
by the bank is tied up in unliquid assets 
in used cars, when in many instances 
they are junk. He said that for an au- 
tomobile company properly to maintain 
its credit, it was necessary that it keep 
the volume of business within the capi- 
tal invested, and also keep the capital 
in liquid assets; that in most cases the 
money advanced by the banks is for the 
purchase of new cars, and not used cars 
or junk; that the automobile merchant 
must not be over-anxious to put cars on 
the street regardless of whether it means 
a profit or a loss to him. 


RUMOR NAMES GOODYEAR PROFITS 

Akron, O., Nov. 11—All preparations 
have been made by the new management 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. to 
send to its stockholders a statement of 
operations and business during the six 
months the plant has been in the new 
hands. 

Reports coming to brokers state that 
the company will show a surplus of 
more than $25,000,000 and that earnings 
have been on the basis of $15,000,000 a 
year thus far. 

It is expected that the report will be 
made public within the next few days. 




























































Dealers Find Cash Results 


Follow Sales Conventions 





Atlanta Buick Organization Proves 
Value of Merchandising Meeting 
In September-October Test 





TLANTA, Ga., Nov. 12—In order to 

determine whether or not dealers 
and salesmen get any real value out or 
the sales and merchandising meetings 
that are frequently held in Atlanta by 
the local branch of the Buick Motor Co., 
Benjaimn F. Ulmer, assistant manager 
of the branch, placed under observation 
during September and October a selected 
list of 107 Buick dealers in Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, South Carolina and 
Tennessee, who attended a convention of 
this nature in Atlanta during August, 
the first that had been held in several 
months. 


Of this group of 107 dealers there were 
32 who, during August, made no retail 
sales whatever; during September these 
same 32 dealers reported a total of 61 
sales. There were 35 of the 107 who, 
during August, each sold one car; dur- 
ing September these 35 dealers reported 
a total of 56 sales. There were 40 of 
the 107 who were more experienced 
dealers located at the larger points, and 
who, during August, sold 139 cars; dur- 
ing September the sales of these 40 deal- 
ers were 109, or a decrease of 30. 


This would seem to indicate beyond 
any doubt that the sales convention is 
certainly worth while to the dealer who 
really takes an interest in it and en- 
deavors to profit by practicing the 
knowledge he gains at such a meeting. 
It evidences, too, that the dealers in the 
large centers are not as susceptible to 
the acquirement of such knowledge as 
are the dealers in the smaller cities and 
towns, as shown by the analysis of the 
sales of the 107 who were under observa- 
tion. If this were not true there would 
not have been such a difference between 
the sales during August, before the mer- 
chandising meeting was held, and during 
September, after it was held. Analysis 
of October sales has not been completed, 
but indications are that the ratio will run 
about the same. 


As a result of what the analysis 
brought to light, the Atlanta branch of 
the Buick Motor Co. will hold these sales 
conventions every few months. 


GIVE SARLES MORE SPEED 

Cotati Bowl, Calif., Nov. 11—Officials 
of the North Bay County Speedway Assn. 
have just announced that an erroneous 
statement as to the speed made by Ros- 
coe Sarles, winner of the 150-mile race 
here, Oct. 23, was given out by them at 
the conclusion of the race. The officials 
now state that the time actually made 
by Sarles was an average of 110.32 m.p.h. 
instead of the 108 m.p.h. announced pre- 
viously. This is a few seconds slower 
than the time made by Eddie Hearne at 
the opening of the bowl some weeks azo. 
Hearn’s record still stands for a bowl. 





30 


General Price Reduction — 
Follows Firestone’s Lead 


Cords and Fabrics Now at Lowest 
Points in History of Rubber 
Industry 
(Continued from page 25) 





company. The cuts range from 10 to 30 
per cent. 

The significance of the new price 
schedules is the fact that they bring tire 
prices to below their pre-war levels by 
nearly 15 per cent. Another outstanding 
feature is the fact that the larger cuts 
are made in prices of cord tires, thus 
cutting.almost in two the margin of price 
difference between cord and fabric tires, 
and making it possible to buy cord tires 
within 25 or 30 per cent as cheaply as 
fabrics. 

_The Goodyear cuts announced are 30 
per cent on the 3%-inch and 4-inch 
straightside cord tires, 26 per cent on the 
3%4-inch clincher cord tires and 20 per 
cent on all 414 and 5-inch cord tires. Cuts 
on fabric prices range from 10 to 20 
per cent. Goodyear makes no announce- 
ment of truck tire revisions. 

The Miller Rubber Co. cuts cord tire 
prices from 20 to 30 per cent and makes 
a 10 per cent cut on fabrics and a cut 
ranging from 10 to 20 per cent on truck 
tires. General price cuts are 20 per cent 
on cords, 10 to 20 per cent on fabrics and 
10 per cent on truck tires. 

“The new price schedules bring the 
cost of tires definitely below their pre- 
war levels, despite the fact that tires to- 
day are twice as good as they were a 
few years ago, according to actual aver- 
age mileage records,” says the Goodyear 
statement, made in connection with the 
company’s price revisions. “An interest- 
ing feature is the fact that the changes 
announced by Goodyear bring down the 
margin of difference between fabric and 
cord tires. The differential between the 
two types in fact has been cut virtually 
in two. 

New York, Nov. 15—A reduction in 
prices on its full line of tires, including 
cords and fabrics for passenger cars and 
solid and pneumatic tires for trucks, 
has been announced by the United States 
Rubber Co. The reduction cannot be cal- 
culated on a percentage basis because 
the prices vary according to type. The 
30 by 3% fabric casing has been reduced 
to $10.90 from $15.75. This heavy cut 
is said to bring the price of this size 
lower than it ever has been made by any 
one of the “big four.” It is stated that 
the announcement of the reduction is 
made at this time to aid dealers in mak- 
ing their plans for 1922. The new prices, 
which became effective Nov. 11, will ex- 
tend to tire purchasers throughout the 
country. 

New York, Nov. 12—The C. Kenyon 
Co., Inc., announces reductions ranging 
from 8 to 10 per cent on its various sizes 
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of cord tires and tubes. It also announces 
a new line of brown tubes, the price of 
which range from 30 to 90 cents less 
than its red tubes. The company an- 
nounces a new line of heavy service tires 
and tubes. These tires range in size from 
30 by 3% to 36 by 6. The tubes for this 
line run in size from 30 by 3% to 44 
by 6. 


Senator Townsend Fails to 
Secure Truck Tax Exemption 


(Continued from page 24) 
some of the states they are building the 
roads by the taxes that are put upon 
them. 


“Every truck is used for a useful pur- 
pose, and not for pleasure. It is used 
in the business of the country and con- 
tributes very largely to the carrying on 
‘of the business of the country. There 
are hundreds of thousands, probably at 
least 200,000, of these trucks owned by 
farmers, and they are going to be more 
and more extensively owned and used by 
them for farm work. There is no more 
reason why the farmer should be taxed 
upon a wagon drawn in any other way.” 

According to Senator Penrose, chair- 
man of the Senate finance committee, “If 
there is one feature of the tax bill that 
is not complained of, it is this. The tax 
furnishes a very substantial revenue; 
and if the Senate is going to begin to 
throw overboard taxes to this amount 
and of this character, we might as well 
stop entirely attempting to raise suffi- 
cient money for the requirements of the 
government.” 

In support of Senator Townsend’s 
argument, Senator Heflin of Alabama 
said: “The Senate should vote to ex- 
empt these trucks from the tax provi- 
sions of this bill. Surely if the great 
holding companies of the country can 
have their millions exempt and the profit- 
eers can have $450,000,000 handed over 
to them, the Senate can well afford to 
take the taxes off the trucks. The auto- 
mobiles that are used over the country 
generally should be exempt from the tax 
provisions of this bill.” 

Because of the widespread interest of 
the automobile industry in this question, 
Senator Townsend was successful in ob- 
taining a record vote on the proposal! to 
abolish the tax. It is interesting to note 
that party lines were broken, as about 
one-half of the senators voting against 
the committee amendment to retain the 
tax were Republicans. Of the 36 votes 
cast in favor of the retention of the tax, 
27 were Republicans, while 13 members 


of the same party and 14 of the Demo-* 


cratic party voted against it. Thirty- 
three Senators did not vote on the 
measure. 


TO VOTE CHARTER SURRENDER 

Columbus, O., Nov. 14—A meeting of 
the stockholders of the Overland-Dunkle 
Co. of Columbus was called for Nov. 10, 
to vote on the proposition of dissolving 
the corporation and surrendering the 
charter. The business has been taken 
over by the C. T. Dunkle Motors Co. 
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Dealers Slow to Buy Cars 
to Meet Early Spring Sales 


Tight Bank Credits and Lack of 
Price Stabilization Assurance 
Given As Causes 


(Continued from page 24) 





improvements or contemplate doing so 
in the near future. As a consequence, 
with the price concessions which have 
been made in the past year, purchasers 
of cars hereafter will get better value 
for their money than they have for a 
long time. 

Much interest has been aroused by the 
affidavit of M. B. Leahy, general sales 
manager of the Durant Motor Co. of New 
York, which stated that a total of 24,817 
shipping orders had been received at the 
close of business Oct. 22. If this pace is 
maintained Durant will be one of the 
biggest producers in 1922. Deliveries of 
the “Four” have begun and production 
will increase steadily. No date has been 
set for putting the six-cylinder Durant 
on the market. 

Manufacturers’ schedules are being 
curtailed to a greater extent than other- 
wise would be the case because of their 
determination to build only for actual 
sales and dealers generally are not in- 
clined to stock cars heavily for the win- 
ter months. This is not due to any 
skepticism on the part of the dealers as 
to the future of business but rather to 
difficult credit conditions. Many dealers, 
especially in the smaller towns, have 
found it impossible to finance stocks of 
cars to carry them over the winter. It 
is feared that this condition may result 
in a temporary shortage in cars in some 
popular lines in the early spring. 

While the difficulty in obtaining ade- 
quate credit is one of the problems of 
the dealer, they have become skeptical 
about reports from factories that the 
final price readjustment has been made. 
They do not want to stock a substantial 
number of cars and then find that the 
price has been reduced before they have 
an opportunity to sell them. Dealers al- 
most universally declare that car sales 
cannot be placed on a solid, substantial 
foundation until there is a definite stab- 
ilization of prices. 


SPRINGFIELD OPENING AUSPICIOUS 


Springfield, Mass., Nov. 14—Keen in- 
terest on the part of sellers and buyers 
marked the opening of Enclosed Car 
Week in this city today. It was decided 
not to have a combination show this year, 
but with the concerted policy pursued 
under the direction of Secretary Stacy 
of the Automotive Dealers’ Assn., each 
establishment is making a special effort 
to conduct a strong enclosed car cam- 
paign throughout the week, with non- 
member establishments joining in the 
movement. It is resolved to make En- 
closed Car Week an annual event here. 
The slogan, “Buy a Closed Car This 
Week,” is proclaimed from every deal- 
er’s window and from car windshields 
throughout this section. 
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IN THE RETAIL FIELD 











E. Gordon Perry, El Paso, has bought the 
Dodge dealership in Dallas territory from Cam- 
sron & Jackson. The new concern will be the 
Perry Motor Co. Cameron quits the automobile 
business and Jackson will take charge of the 
Dodge dealership at Corsicana. 
_O’Donnel Motor Sales Co. 
distributor in Detroit for 
cars. 


S. A. Dwight, Grand Rapids, has 
pointed distributor in western i 
Gramm-Bernstein motor trucks. 

Thayer Morrow, who has retired 
Ford distribution at Bloomington, Ill ecomes 
distributor for the Dodge Bros. car in the Mc- 
Lean county territory and will also have some 
contiguous counties. Morrow succeeds the Sill- 
Pinkerton company. 


Edgar W. Taylor and William B. Taylor, oper- 
ating the Taylor Bros. Garage, Danville, IIl., 
have disposed of their plant to Herman F. 
Brown, a farmer, the consideration being 
$60,000. The garage ranks with the leading 
plants of the kind in eastern Illinois. It is 
understood that Brown purchased the property 
as an investment and will lease it. 

R. E. Herzler Motor Car Co. has been or- 
ganized at Belleville, Ill., and will operate a 
sales agency and do a general repair and storage 
business. 

Rue Motor Co., Chicago, has purchased the 
Thayer Morrow interests in the Ford car and 
Fordson tractor distribution at Bloomington, III. 


G. Starr & Sons have had the exclusive 
distribution of Fords in Decatur, Ill... territory 
for many years. The Talbot-Barry Motor Co., 
St. Louis, has decided to enter the Decatur 
territory and has opened an agency. 

E. G. Pruner has been appointed Ann Arbor, 
Mich., dealer for the Anderson ‘‘Coach-bilt” Six 
under. Coleman - and Meyer, southern Michigan 
distributor for the Afiderson Motor Co. 


Earl Franklin Co., Denver, has been appointed 
distributor for the Anderson “Coach-bilt” Six 


has been named 
Peerless and Saxon 


been ap- 
Michigan for 


from the 


in Colorado, Wyoming and northern New 
Mexico. 
Thomas E. Larsen, a salesman_ for Herbert 


Bros., Broad and Race streets, Philadelphia, dis- 
tributor of Chandler and Cleveland cars, 
promoted to the head of the used car _ sales 
department for both Herbert Bros. and the 
Cleveland-Herbert Co. 

Thomas J. Morrison has 
rector of retail sales of 
Automobile Co. factory branch, Philadelphia, 
under M. L. Corson, manager, and O. Hoffman, 
formerly service manager for William T. Taylor, 
Apperson agency, has been appointed service 
manager for the branch. 


has been 


been appointed di- 
the Apperson Bros. 


Hedges Garage, Inc., has been organized at 
Terre Haute, Ind. The directors are E ; 
Hedges, L. M. Hedges and Hazel H. Miller. 


Peter Haas, formerly of Haas & Geissler, Hol- 
yoke, Mass., has reopened the service garage at 
South Hadley — wr. which was formerly 
owned and run by L. D. Carpenter. 


Texas Paige Co., Fey with J. R. Roach as 
president, has taken over the distribution of the 
Chevrolet lines in the Fort Worth territory. The 
Chevrolet dealership at Ft. Worth was formerly 
handled by the Beck Automobile Co. Ce 
Webb will be local manager of the Ft. Worth 
branch and R. S. Townsend will be salesmanager. 

Walter J. Harris, Ft. Worth, has taken over 
the dealership of the Franklin cars in the Ft. 
Worth territory. The new company is styled 
the Franklin-Harris Motor Co. In connection 
with the change, a complete service and parts 
department for Franklin has been established. 


W. Charleville, manager of the Dallas Auto 
Club, has resigned to take charge of the Sunlite 
Company of McKinney, Tex. President Angell 
of the club said Miss Clara Bogan, assistant to 
the manager, would be in charge of the affairs 
until a new manager is elected. 

Tennison & Blair, Dallas dealer for Marmon, 
Chalmers and Maxwells, is to have a new home. 
Work has started on a three-story reinforced 
concrete building with plate glass display fronts 
of more than 150 ft. on the first floor. The 
building may be increased to eight stories. It 
will be completed in four months. The cost of 
the building will be around $200,000. Increased 
business is given as the reason for expanding 
quarters. 

Willys-Overland, Inc., manufacturers of the 
Overland and Willys-Knight cars, has taken over 
the Overland Auto Co. here and will establish 
a branch manufacturing plant to supply Texas 
and parts of Oklahoma, New Mexico, Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Arizona. C, B. McNary of Sacra- 
will be in charge of the branch 
in Dallas. E. C. Power will be wholesale man- 
ager and A. W. Irvine, service manager. 


W. E. W. Motors Corp., Philadelphia, has 
been appointed distributor for the new Durant 
car. The territory includes eastern Pennsylvania 
and southern New Jersey. George R. Wright is 
president, Emanuel Weil is treasurer and Fred 
Ettelson, secretary. 

Christensen-Davis Motor Car Co. has _ been 
organized to take over the distribution of the 
1. C. S. car in all of northern California. Head- 
quarters of the new corporation have been estab- 
lished in San Francisco, and it is distributing 
the Stutz product. Harold Christensen and 
George A. Davis, the members of the new firm, 
have been connected for some years with Latham, 
Davis & Co., Inc., San Francisco and Oakland. 


mento, Calif., 








Hartford Dealers Turn Down 


Trade-In; Standardize Value? 


Hartford, Conn., Nov. 11—Hartford 
dealers are pessimistic at present over 
the used car situation. Eleven dealers 
during the calendar year admit they lost 
$20,000 on the sale of used cars. The 
Hartford Automobile Dealers’ Assn. has 
appointed a committee consisting of Rus- 
seil P. Taber, Fred W. Lycett and C. A. 
Brenneke to draw up plans by which the 
Situation may be alleviated. It is the 
consensus of the committee that two 
courses are open, either to turn down 
trades entirely or to have all dealers 
meke the same identical allowances. 


D\LLAS ON SHORT-HOUR SERVICE 

Hallas, Tex., Nov. 11—The gas filling 
Stvions and the retail automobile tire 
de:lers and service stations are going 
to operate six days per week from now 
on. At a meeting of the combined in- 
terests this week it was decided to re- 
Main closed Sundays, beginnings at once. 
This means there will be no filling sta- 
tions opened, no tires sold and no service 
rendered on Sundays in the future. Tn 


> 





addition to agreeing to close Sundays, 
the filling station proprietors and tire 
dealers and service station managers will 
close shop nightly at 8 o’clock, beginning 
Nov. 16. 

In support of their action and with a 
view to educating the motorists to ob- 
tain their tires, gas and service during 
the week, the proprietors are conducting 
an advertising campaign. It was said if 
the plan worked out during the winter 
months, the proprietors of these lines 
will probably keep their places closed 
Sundays and at nights during the sum- 
mer months. 


WRECKER MAKES REPORT 

Everett, Wash., Nov. 11—Whisky and 
speeding were responsible for 80 per 
cent of the 997 wrecks W. F. Healy of 
this city has pulled in from three coun- 
ties in three years. The greater number 
of accidents happen on country roads, 
where it is easy, at high speed, to get 
off the narrow strip of pavement, says 
Healy. Seven out of ten drivers, Healy 
declares, have headlights brighter than 
the law permits, and this is responsible 
for much trouble. 
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Shortening Sales Reflected 
in Medium Priced Factories 


Schedules Are Reduced and Pro- 
duction Enters Upon Greatly 
Curtailed Winter Basis 


ETROIT, Nov. 12—Reductions in 

manufacturing schedules at factories 
manufacturing medium priced cars indi- 
cate a gradual shortening of sales and 
a disinclination on the part of dealers 
to stock heavily against winter and early 
spring demand. Although there are ex- 
ceptions, most factories are already op- 
erating considerably under the October 
schedule and still further curtailments 
will be made. 


Dodge Brothers, which has been oper- 
ating on a 550 a day schedule since 
spring, will go upon a 400 a day schedule 
Thursday, Nov. 10. 

Buick has reduced operations to a 
three-day week basis, and Studebaker is 
also considerably below October marks. 


Hupmobile is working upon a 10-car 
a day schedule. 

Ford is continuing on the five-day 
week at the Highland Park plant, with 
a schedule approximating 85,000 cars set 
for November, but it is declared that the 
schedule is a flexible one and susceptible 
to sudden change, dependent on the 
market. 


New models, new prices and other con- 
ditions are keeping most other factories 
on a strong production basis. 

Maxwell, Chalmers, Oakland, Hudson, 
Essex, Packard, Cadillac, Chevrolet and 
Briscoe may be included as benefiting 
by these sales inducements. Maxwell is 
conspicuous in this list, the new models 
having created something bordering 
upon a furore in motor car circles. 





DEALERS HEAR CHAMBERLAIN 

Hartford, Conn., Nov. 11—Hartford au- 
tomobile dealers crowded Unity Hall four 
nights last week to listen to P. E. Cham- 
berlain, who lectured to them on sub- 
jects of interest to dealers, sales and 
service men. Interest centered in the 
used car problem, the word have been 
passed around among the dealers that 
the speaker was going to show them just 
how to handle the used car situation. 
A number of bankers were present when 
the used car subject was touched upon, 
and the remark made by the speaker to 
the effect that perhaps the bankers had 
been too good to the dealers did not set 
very well. The lectures were given un- 
der the auspices of the Hartford Auto- 
mobile Dealers’ Assn. 





S. A. E. SECTION MEETS 


Minneapolis, Nov. 11—A dinner meet- 
ing of the Minneapolis section of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers was held 
Nov. 2 in the Manufacturers’ Club. 
Speakers were Professor A. F. Meyer, on 
“Rotative Balance”; A. H. Bates, on “En- 
gine to Ground Power Absorpticn in 
Tractors”; F. E. Kenaston, on “The Re- 
lation of the Banker to Industry.” 
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Golden Gate Enclosed Car 
Week Strong Sales Force 


Dealers Learn Value of Well Dis- 
played Cars—Annual Show to 
Profit Through Experience 





AN FRANCISCO, Nov. 11—With 35 
firms participating and 55 different 
makes of cars on exhibition in the finely 
decorated showrooms, San Francisco’s 
Enclosed Car Week opened on Monday, 
Nov. 7. Van Ness avenue and the other 
streets devoted largely to the automobile 
dealers presented the appearance of a 
huge automobile show, made up of nearly 
two-score smaller shows, each staged be- 
hind the plate glass windows of a dealer. 
The dealers kept their showrooms open 
every evening all week until at least 11 
p.m., some of them later, so as to give 
all those unable to attend during the day 
an opportunity to see the _ sedans, 
broughams and coupes of virtually every 
car sold in San Francisco, or distributed 
to dealers from this city. 

People who went to the various exhib- 
its with the idea that an enclosed car is 
suitable only for bad weather came away 
with the thought that it is the ideal car 
for all kinds of weather—exactly the be- 
lief the dealers wished to instill by means 
of the exhibition. 


The whole affair had the most enthusi- 
astic endorsement and support of the 
San Francisco Motor Car Dealers’ Assn. 
and of all the dealers in the city, and 
the entire space in almost every show- 
room of any size in San Francisco was 
devoted entirely to enclosed cars for the 
week. Unlike the exhibits at most auto- 
mobile shows, these cars were in such a 
position and so lighted that they could 
be seen in every detail and studied thor- 
oughly by prospective buyers. This had 
one good effect, in that on the second 
day of the enclosed car week the dealers 
were talking about having more open ex- 
hibits, fewer cars, better shown, at the 
next automobile show in February, for 
which plans are now being prepared and 
which will be held in the huge civic 
auditorium. 


ATLANTA BUICK HOUSE ORGAN 


Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 11—A semi-monthly 
house organ will be issued by the Atlanta 
branch of the Buick Motor Co. beginning 
in mid-November, for distribution to all 
Buick dealers and their salesmen in the 
territory covered by the branch—Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Florida and part of South 
Carolina and Tennessee. There are 
about 200 Buick dealers in this territory. 
The publication will be devoted entirely 
to salesmanship articles, advertising and 
merchandising, service and kindred lines. 





ISSUES NEW DEALER TAGS 


Columbus, O., Nov. 14—Secretary of 
State Smith has devised a plan which he 
believes will break up the practice of 
abusing the dealers’ and manufacturers’ 
tags. The new design for the dealers’ 
and manufacturers’ tags, to be issued for 
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1922, contains the letter “D” as well as 
the numerals. 

A dealer is permitted to secure unlim- 
ited duplications of the tags and thus the 
the room for abuse. Now the tags will 
contain letters starting from “A” and 
different for each set that is issued to a 


_ particular dealer or manufacturer. In 


that way each tag can be followed and, 
if used wrongfully, a check can be made. 
A dealer asking for six sets of tags gets 
them marked from “A” to “E” and so on. 
It is figured that no dealer will desire 
more than are covered by all of the let- 
ters of the alphabet. 


G.M.C. Tells of Itself in 
Booklet of Essential Facts 


N= YORK, Nov. 15—An interesting 
folder setting forth all the essen- 
tial facts in reference to the various 
motor vehicles made by the General 
Motors Corp. is contained in a cir- 
cular which is being mailed to stock- 
holders with their dividend checks. The 
information includes the number of cyl- 
inders, wheelbase, weight and _ factory 
prices of all the models in the various 
lines, together with the location of fac- 
tories and distributors. A summary of 
prices of touring cars shows Chevrolet 
at $525 and $975; Buick at $975 and 
$1525; Oakland at $1145; Oldsmobile at 
$1145, $1625 and $1735; Cadillac at 
$3790. It is significant that Scripps-Booth 
is not mentioned in the circular. 

A letter addressed to the stockholders 
by President du Pont states that one 
out of every six motor vehicles in use 
in the United States is a General Motors 
product. He points out that “members 
of the immediate family share in the 
profits from every sale.” 

“Employes and stockholders are po- 
tential missionaries for General Motors; 
the institution and users of General 
Motors cars are word-of-mouth adver- 
tisers of the products General Motors 
sponsors,” says duPont. “If each of the 
employes and stockholders would inter- 
est himself to the extent of helping to 
convert but one new buyer a year, sales 
would be 33 per cent greater and profits 
accordingly larger.” 





SENATE FOR GOOD ROADS 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 14—The Senate 
has adopted the conference report on the 
good roads bill. The bill carries an ap- 
propriation of $75,000,000, of which $25,- 
000,000 is immediately available. This 
money is for the purpose of extending 
federal aid to the states in road-building. 


The bill now goes to the President. 
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June Only Month to Show 
Accessory Sales Decrease 


Slight Increases Mark Slow Upward 
Trend of Generally Improving 
Business Conditions 


EW YORK, Nov. 15-—The volume oi 

business done by members of the 
Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation for September showed a slight 
gain over August. This marked the sev- 
enth consecutive month in which total 
sales showed slight variation. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that June was the only 
month to show a decrease as compared 
with the preceding month. Another 
striking fact shown in the report is that 
there was a change of only .22 per cent 
in the volume of past due accounts in 
September. For the first time since 
March there was a slight increase in the 
total volume of notes outstanding. The 
figures for each month this year will be 


found in the accompanying table. 


GOODRICH PREPARES FOR 1922 

Akron, Nov. 15—The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
has successfully completed the year of 
preferred dividend payments. The di- 
rectors’ meeting at Akron, Oct. 26, pro- 
vided for the preferred dividend of $1.75 
a share, payable on Jan. 2, to stock- 
holders of record Dec. 22. 

The company has recently increased 
production to approximately 9,000 tires 
a day, after having sold two tires for 
each one manufactured during the past 
year. 

The entire organization has _ been 
placed in readiness for the expected in- 
crease in business early in the new year. 
Approximately 500 men were put to work 
immediately after inventory taking, and 
this number will probably be gradually 
increased with the new year. 





WILLYS DEALERS MEET 


Charlotte, N. C., Nov. 12—A conference 
of Overland and Willys-Knight motor car 
dealers in this territory was held Nov. 1 
at the offices of the Dail-Overland Co. 
here. W. L. Colt of New York City, east- 
ern division sales manager of the Willys- 
Overland Co., and E. N. Culver, assistant 
gcneral manager, addressed the meeting. 


WETMORE TRACTOR DROPS 


Sioux City, Ia., Nov. 14—The Wetmore 
Tractor Mfg. Co. has reduced the price 
of its 12-25 hp. tractor from $1650 to 


$1585. 


SLOW CHANGES SHOW BETTER BUSINESS 


Total Per Cent 
Month— Purchases Change 

TRMUOTY. sicccicccicteced BE SCCGEt sine 
FODTURLY « sisisececcas 10,408,962 66.15 Ine 
NED niisinenistniisxnabionl 20,120,386 93.30 Inc. 
ean 26,746,580 32.93 Inc. 
___ BERRI LORIE 26,781,350 -13 Ine. 
UD ccicecietastcislencdeds 22,703,414 15.19 Dec. 
0 aE 23,096,214 1.68 Ine. 
| TESTES 23,397,640 1.31 Ine. 
September ............. 23,141,891 1.09 Ine. 


Total Per Cent Total Notes Per Cent 
Past Due Change Outstanding Change 
$8,000,727 xk 54:050:871 | 62... 

6,717,165 17.07 Dec. 6,063,118 39.08 Ine. 
5,603,992 16.57 Dec. 5,069,877 16.38 Dec. 

§,352,271 4.49 Dec. 5,371,086 5.94 Inc. 

4,505,176 15.64 Ine. 4,460,355 16.77 Dec. 

4,720,973 4.79 Ine. 4,012,670 10.37 Dec. 

5,242,046 10.79 Ine. 3,690,154 7.90 Dec. 

4,348,790 17.06 Dec. 3,494,510 5.30 Dec. 
4,358,545 00.22 Inc, 3,677,500 5.24 Inc. 
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Buick Sales Contest Shows 
Grass Under Dealers’ Feet 


Official Report Says Too Much 


Attention Is Given to 
Gloomy Ideas 





TLANTA, Ga., Nov. 12—Results of a 

sales contest conducted in the south- 
east by the Atlanta branch of the Buick 
Motor Co. during August, September and 
October were announced Nov. 8 by Ben- 
jamin F.. Ulmer, assistant manager of the 
branch, gross sales of 1170 Buicks being 
shown in this territory over the period. 
The contest was for retail salesmen only, 
not including proprietors, sales man- 
agers Or Managers. 

“First and second prizes were won by 
Frank Pape, with a record of 31 sales, 
and Craig Perkins, with a record of 20 
sales, both of the Birmingham Motor Co. 
of Birmingham, Ala. J. B. Friday, of the 
W. T. Smith Co, of Charleston, S. C., and 
H. M. Garmany, of the Georgia Auto & 
Supply Co. of Savannah, Ga., were tied 
for third place with 14 sales each. 

Of the 262 men tabulated, 30 averaged 
sales of 4.51 cars per month, while 232 
averaged 0.68 per month. The average 
sales for the entire 262 is 1.4 per month, 
or 4.11 over the three-months period. 

Commenting upon the results of the 
contest the Buick bulletin stated: “We 
believe that the whole story in a nut- 
shell is that the retail men are letting 
grass grow under their feet and sitting 
around absorbing too many ideas regard- 
ing sales resistance. The function of a 
salesman is to combat the word NO; it 
is his business to go out and see more 
people each day, be more convincing in 
his arguments and more persistent in his 
sales effort during a period when demand 
is low than probably would be necessary 
if the demand was flourishing.” 


ARMY SELLS EQUIPMENT 


Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 12—Automobiles and 
motor trucks of an original value of per- 
haps $200,000 were sold at public auc- 
tion at Camp Jesup, near Atlanta, Nov. 8, 
all sales being made to the highest bid- 
ders regardless of the price. Most of 
the equipment was reported to be in com- 
paratively poor condition because of the 
ravages of weather, but considerable of 
it was still in working order and was 
sold at ridiculously low prices. Buyers 
were present from all over the southeast, 
including a number of dealers. The sale 
included 116 White motor trucks, several 
Packard trucks and @ number of touring 
cars, 


ENJOINS PISTON MANUFACTURE 

New York, Nov. 14—An order for pre- 
liminary injunction has been granted by 
Federal Judge Learned Hand in the fed- 
eral court for the southern district of 
New York to G. E. Franquist, owner of 
Patent No. 1,153,902, restraining Walker 
M. Levett Co. of New York from manu- 
facturing and selling pistons alleged to 
infringe the patent in question. The re- 
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straining order was broadly effective on 
that date, but suspended until Jan. 1, 
1922, in the case of pistons undelivered 
on one particular contract. 

Franquist’s invention makes provision 
for a smoothly fitting piston skirt at all 
temperatures. The skirt is slit in such 
a manner as to fit when cold and to be 
compressible under uneven expansion of 
piston and cylinder. 


Farm Peoducte Snes] Tender 
With Georgia Ford Dealers 


Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 14—A cooperative 
crop marketing plan to assist Georgia 
farmers in disposing of this year’s crops 
was launched by the Atlanta branch of 
the Ford Motor Co. at a meeting here, 
Nov. 6, of the district salesmen. Under 
this plan authorized Ford dealers 
throughout the state will either purchase 
diversified products from the farmers di- 
rect or sponsor the organization of buy- 
ing crops for this purpose in their re- 
spective communities, with the coopera- 
tion of the state bureau of markets. 

In addition to this plan, all dealers 
have been authorized to accept as pay- 
ment for automobile parts and accesso- 
ries at current market prices any diver- 
sified farm products. 


TRACTOR COMPANY RECEIVER 


Indianapolis, Nov. 11—Upon applica- 
tion of John W. Lambert, one of the 
principal stockholders and creditors of 
the Buckeye Mfg. Co. of Anderson, Judge 
Ellis of the Madison county superior 
court has appointed Linfield Meyers, 
president of the Marion County Trust 
Co., receiver of the Buckeye Mfg. Co. 
The plaintiff said that the liabilities will 
approximate $175,000, with assets of real 
estate, factory and accounts in excess of 
of this amount. The present condition 
of the tractor market is said to be the 
cause of the receivership. The company 
originally manufactured automobiles. 
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“Bull Pen” Idea Sells Used 
Cars to Birmingham Folk 


Dealers Unite in Novel Plan to 
Attract Attention to 
Trade-in Stocks 








IRMINGHAM, Ala., Nov. 11—A novel 

plan for selling used cars was de- 
vised by Birmingham automobile dealers 
and put into action recently during the 
semi-centennial celebration. A _ block 
was roped off adjacent to the fashion tent 
and automobile show, and this block was 
divided into two equal parts, or rather 
pens, and into each of these pens the 
dealers would drive the cars which they 
wished to sell. 

One pen was called A and the other 
B. The prices in each pen varied from 
day to day, but every car in the pens 
brought the same price for the day. For 
instance, the first day the cars in the 
Class A pen brought $300 and the cars 
in the Class B pen brought $1000. 

The plan met the hearty approval of 
all the local dealers. There were 10 
salesmen each day appointed by the 10 
dealers participating and one general 
manager appointed with the consent of 
dealers. Five salesmen were allotted to 
each “bull pen” while the general man- 
ager was overseer of all sales. 


The competition was keen among the 
dealers and each strove to put the best 
values in the pen each day. The visitors 
and prospective buyers were free to en- 
ter the pen and choose the best car of 
the lot. 


The idea struck a popular chord in the 
public’s fancy and many sales were made 
during the week. All of the dealers tak- 
ing part are elated over the success of 
the plan, and it is planried to have the 


occasion repeated when other big cele- 
brations take place within the city. 


Arch Emphasizes New York Enclosed Car Show 


This arch, which 
is about 20 feet 
wide andthe 
same height, was 
part of the deco- 
ration and _ pub- 
licity of the New 
York — Enclosed 
Car Show, Nov. 
14-19, and could 
be seen from a 
long distance up 
and down Broad- 
way. It had 
swinging from be- 
neath it a large 
dead white arrow 
which at _ night 
was a solid mass 
of electric light 
bulbs and pointed 
directly at the 
Twelfth Regiment 
Armory, where 
the show was 
held, which was 
but 200 = feet 


away. 
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CHARGING FORD MAGNETO WITH 
32-VOLT CURRENT 

Q—In the issue of Feb. 17, in the Read- 
ers’ Clearing House, you published a dia- 
gram showing apparatus and method of 
charging Ford magneto from a 110-volt 
direct current circuit. Can the salt water 
rheostat, as shown, be used with a 32-volt 
D. C. circuit by changing the solution of 
salt water or by changing the dimension 
and distances of the plates?—W. E. Scott, 
Claude, Tex. 

It will not be necessary to use any 
sort of resistance with the lower voltage. 


As it is doubtful that a generator of this 
voltage will have great enough capacity 
for the job, it is recommended that the 
current be taken from the batteries 
which are usually used with such plants. 
You may use the full 32-volt pressure 
from 16 cells, or you may use only 24 
volts from 12 cells. ‘The last is prefer- 
able. No. 4 or No. 2 starting cable of 
as short lengths as possible should be 
used. 

It will be best to remove the magneto 
connection from the top of the transmis- 
sion cover and insert the wire, pressing 
it firmly against the magneto disk ter- 
minal. The contacts should be as nearly 
instantaneous as it is possible to make 
them by striking the free end of the 
wire rapidly on the metal of the trans- 
mission cover. Six to ten contacts 
should be sufficient. 


The best sesults are obtained by 
charging the magnets in four different 
positions. By this is meant that after 
they have been charged in one position 
the engine should be given an exact 
quarter turn and the -current applied 
again, and so on until the magnets have 
been moved to the four different posi- 
tions. The reason for this is that some- 
times some of the coils are partially 
short-circuited and do not develop the 
magnetism necessary for complete 


charging. 


ILLUSIVE KNOCKS IN BUICK AND 
JORDAN ENGINES 


Q—A 1917 Buick had a knock at 25 
m.p.h., and any speed above. Below this 
speed it ran perfectly, without a sound. 
At high speeds it sounded as though the 
engine were going to pound to pieces. We 
are familiar with burned-out bearing 
knocks and this is the sort of sound this 
Buick engine seemed to have. We took 
up on the main bearings and connecting 
rods, ran the engine with the crankcase 
off for a couple of minutes and felt the 
bearings, which were warm, showing that 

they were a snug fit. 
‘we looked at without tearing the engine 
out of the frame were connecting rod and 
piston alignment, wristpins, piston and 
cylinder wall clearances, timing gears and 
valve cages. If we had torn the engine 
down we are sure that we would have 
found the trouble. We took this up with 
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Other. things that. 


The Readers’ Clearing House 


i ied department is conducted to 
assist Dealers, Service Stations, 
Garagemen and their Mechanics in 
the solution of their repair and serv- 
ice problems. 

In addressing this department, read- 
ers are requested to give the firm 
name and address. Also state whether 
a permanent file of MOTOR AGE is 
kept, for many times inquiries of an 
identical nature have been asked by 
someone else and these are answered 
by reference to previous issues. 
MOTOR AGE reserves the right to 
answer «the query by personal letter 
or through these columns. 

Emergency inquiries will be replied 
to by letter or telegram. 

Addresses of business firms will not 
be published in this department, but 
will be supplied by letter. 








a good many experienced mechanics and 
here are some of the opinions we got: 
crankshaft whipping; main bearings (up- 
per) a poor fit; timing gears; crankshaft 
sprung. 

2—We know of another Buick that 
knocks when the engine is cold. The 
knock is similar to a connecting rod 
knock. It persists for about a half a min- 
ute while the engine is warming up, after 
which it disappears. 

3—A Jordan car, at speeds above 25 
m.p.h., has a knock similar to a connect- 
ing rod knock. We took up on the rods 
and the knock went away for a couple of 
days but came back later. 


4—Publish the piston clearances for the 
popular makes of cars and the kind of 
pistons used in them.—F. R., Cleveland, O. 


1—Your description of this knock sug- 
gests three things to us. Although you 
say that you aligned the connecting rods, 
we cannot imagine how you did it with- 
out removing the pistons or dismantling 
the engine. It is also quite possible that 
though the connecting rod bearings 
warmed up when you ran the engine with 
the crankcase removed, possibly one of 
them is bearing only on one side. This 
would account for the heating and. also 
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for the fact that the knock persists. Per- 
haps the most plausible explanation is 
that there is end motion in the crank- 
shaft. This condition, as well as a sprung 
rod, usually manifests itself at speeds of 
18 m.p.h., or over. 

2—We believe that in this case one of 
the pistons is slightly undersize. If such 
is the case, it will knock when cold and 
quiet down as it heats and expands. 

3—This is either a case of a floating 
crankshaft—one having end motion—or a 
sprung one. We incline to the latter 
belief, for the reason that taking up the 
connecting rod bearings eliminated the 
knock for a few days. 


4—This table was published in the 
Sept. 15 issue of Moror AGE. It will be 
found on page 15. A misprint in this 
table gives the Lycoming engine as hav- 
ing a .0065 in. clearance. This is an 
error which was corrected in a later 
issue. The proper figure is .0035 in. 


MAKING A CHEVROLET FAST ROYAL- 
MAIL 


Q—We have a Chevrolet model H-2%, 
1916 Royal-Mail in which the engine and 
other working parts are in good condi- 
tion. We are figuring on converting the 
machine into a speedster (not a racing 
car). It is equipped with Connecticut 
ignition, electric Auto-Lite generator and 
starter, but the wiring is all mixed up. 
Therefore, supply us with the following: 

1—Complete wiring diagram. 

2—Clearance between the rocker arms 
and the valve stems, 

38—Firing order. 

4—Is it advisable to have cylinders re- 
bored and new pistons and rings installed, 
if the present condition of both are fairly 
good? 

5—Would you advise installing larger 
valves? 

6—Give proper timing. 

7—Where can magneto parts be pro- 
cured? 

8—Excessive speed is not exactly what 
is desired, but simply a smooth running 
speedster capable of 50 or 60 m.p.h. Do 


you think it possible with'the foregoing 
equipment and a Zenith 
Clayton Jones, Atlanta, Ga.i 


1—See Fig. 1. ’ 
2—The clearance given by Chevrolet 


carbureter?— 





Fig. I1—Diagram of the external wiring plan of the Chevrolet, 1916, H 2'% 


Royal Mail. 


Apparatus: Generator, cranking motor and cutout, Auto-Lite, 


Ignition, Connecticut 
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Motor Co. is .002 in. for both the inlet 
and exhaust. We consider this a very 
close setting and recommend that, if it 
be used, the engine be very hot when the 
adjustment is made. 

3—Firing order, 1-2-4-3. 

4—This is hard to answer. Fair con- 
dition might mean anything from perfect 
to questionable. If the engine has good 
compression, no piston slaps and does 
not pump oil, we should recommend that 
reboring and new pistons be not resorted 
to for the present. 

5—Larger valves can be installed with 
benefit. We are not certain how much 
stock can be removed, but recommend 
that not over 1/32 in. be taken off all 
around. This will give a 1/16 in. larger 
valve and the acceleration and speed will 
be quite noticeable. 

6—Timing: intake opens 16 degs. past 
top dead center and closes 52 degs. past 
bottom dead center; exhaust opens 40 
degs. before bottom dead center and 
closes 6 degs. past top dead center. 

7—Due to the fact that you mention 
Connecticut ignition in your first para- 
graph, and that some of the Chevrolets 
were equipped with Simms magnetos, 
this question is confusing. If the Con- 
necticut igniter parts are required, they 
may be procured from any Chevrolet 
dealer, the Chevrolet Motor Co., Flint, 
Mich., or the Connecticut Telephone & 
Electric Co., Meriden, Conn. If the Simms 
magneto is meant, the parts can be pro- 
cured from the Simms Magneto Co., East 
Orange, N. J. 

8—There are three ways in which you 
can attain approximately the speed de- 
sired. The first is the simplest and 
cheapest, and consists of raising the gear 
ratio to 3.5 to 1. Assuming an engine 
speed of 2000 r.p.m., this will give you 
an approximate speed of 52 m.p.h. The 
second method, which is more expensive, 
1s to increase the engine speed to about 
2400 r.pm. This would call for much 
larger valves and a lightening of the 
pistons and the connecting rods. On the 
whole, the undertaking would be some- 
what expensive and result in a speed of 
about 55 m.p.h. at the present gear ratio. 
The third plan is a combination of the 
two foregoing, and contemplates raising 
the engine speed to 2200. If this can 
be accomplished, a gear ratio of 3.5 to 1 
will give a speed of 57 m.p.h. 


LIVE WIRES DETECTED BY SIMPLE 
METHOD 

A common pocket compass affords a 

ready, simple means of determining 

Whether or not current is flowing through 

Move the car to a position where 


_ the wire is pointing north and south, and 


bring the compass close to it from above 
or below. If the wire is carrying cur- 


> tent, the compass needle will be deflected 


) to right or left. 


This test shows to best advantage in 
checking exposed headlamp wires. How- 
ever, ii can be used to examine the wires 
runing along the chassis, although in 


Pe case it is not so sensitive, as the 
» ‘‘eel of the frame upsets the compass 


indications and causes them to be er- 
ratic. When conducting the test in the 
Proximity of iron or steel, bring the com- 
Pass close to the wire and have another 
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person snap the switch on and off. Any 
movement of the compass needle, no 
matter how slight, indicates that current 
is passing through the conductor. 


WANTS TO BECOME A RACING 
DRIVER 


Q—Can a cyclecar with a Harley-David- 
son Big Twin engine, three-speed gear- 
shift, same sprockets and a chain -from 
the jackshaft to gear box, 72 in. wheel- 
base, 44 in. tread, 28 by 3 in. wheels and 
a light body made of 4 by 1% in. yellow 
pine make over 70 m.p.h.? 

2—Would a body with 28 in. wide seat 
accommodate two persons? 

3—How can one go about it to get into 
the automobile racing; that is, on the big 
tracks, Indianapolis and the like?—Emil 
V. Block, 99 Maple avenue, Hartford, Conn. 


1—There are so many factors entering 
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into a problem of this sort that it is im- 
possible to state definitely what speed 
could be attained. We believe 70 m.p.h. 
to be a high estimate. 

2—This would depend largely upon the 
size of the passengers. A 28 in. seat 
should not crowd unduly. 

3—As in any other profession, you will 
have to start from the “ground up.” The 
professional racing drivers have proven 
their fitness by a long apprenticeship in 
a “school of hard knocks.” Your best 
chance will be to enter the sport through 
dirt track racing. There are several dirt 
track racing teams, and we have no 
doubt that if you will communicate with, 
their managers you will receive your 
chance. 








| MYSTERY TALES 











MYSTERY TALE 107 


Phantom Spark Plugs Glow in Dark 


F we had not seen them we would have been inclined to believe the car owner 


had been evading the Volstead Act. 


the story: 


The owner had been persuaded to try some XX spark plugs. 


But “seeing is believing,” so here is 


They seemed 


to fire all right but, whether he imagined it or not, the engine did not seem to 
have its usual power. He noticed nothing unusual about them until one dark 
night he had occasion to raise the hood while the engine was running. What 
was his surprise when he saw each plug glow with a ghostly, phosphorescent 
light as the current passed through it. Being curious, he had one of the plugs 


tested at an electrical laboratory. 
What was the result? 


Mystery Tales are intended to stimulate thought and imagination. Help some 
other fellow develop the imagination by sending in a first-class Mystery Tale. 


The Engine That Fired on Two 
Referring to the mystery tale in the Oc- 
tober 13 issue of Motor Ace: I have had 
a lot of trouble along this line. It is very 
hard to get mechanics who take interest 
enough in their work to inspect each part 
before it is put on the engine. Sometimes 
the intake manifold is left lying around 
on the work bench or the floor and a 
small piece of waste gets into it and 
works down past the bend where it is 
unnoticed. Of course, when the manifold 
is put on the engine the gas passage is 
blocked off.—Geo. Bunkley, Oil City, La. 


We were confident that this Mystery 
Tale would arouse curiosity and draw 
several solutions. While Mr. Bunkley’s 
is not the one we have in mind, it is a 
very good one and also serves to empha- 
size the point that sufficient care is not 
exercised in the conducting of service 
maintenance operations. Only one Mys- 
tery Tale reader has supplied the correct 
solution so far. The question will be 
held open a while longer. 

Mr. Bunkley’s explanation 
trated in Fig. 2. 


MYSTERY TALE 

Odd Compound Action of Valves 

The trouble Mr. A. Jullien, Calgary, Alb., 
Canada, is having with the Cole Aero- 
Eight is indeed a mystery. I have been 
in Cole service for some time and have 
never had nor heard of any complaint 
of Cole Eight having no power. In the 
sand of this territory, I think the Cole 
has shown a wonderful amount of power. 
I believe if Mr. Jullien will check his 
valves, ignition and timing, and see 
that he has reasonably good fitting pis- 
tons and rings, he and also his custom- 
ers will find the Cole has a surplus of 


is illus- 
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Fig. 2—Waste in the intake mani- 

fold. A _ reader's solution of the 

Mystery Tale of the Engine That 
Fired on Two 


power. If the peculiar valve action Mr. 
Jullien speaks of was found in some 


model previous to the 870 I would say 


that it was caused by extremely loose 
timing chains, but as the 870 does not 
use a chain I will suggest a loose cam- 
shaft gear, as these gears are attached 
to the shaft by three, sometimes four, 
oval shaped slots. In looking over the 
Aug. 25 issue of Motor Ace I find two in- 
quiries on wobbling front wheels. If the 
steering gear used on these cars is of the 
worm and gear type, I believe I have an 
answer to the question. I have had the 
same trouble and remedied it by taking 
the end play out of the worm gear shaft. 
—R. T. Williamson, The Southwest Motor 
Co., Hutchinson, Kan. 


Mr. Williamson’s suggestions are both 
good ones and we believe that the great 
army of maintenance employees will find 
them of great value. 
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EXHAUST MANIFOLD FOR RACING 
CAR 


Q—Oblige us with your advice in re- 
gard to the exhaust manifold for a Frac- 
ing car we are building. We have always 
understood that the longer the exhaust 
pipe, within reason, the more advantage- 
ous it is. We have also been told that 
an engine will develop more power with 
a well-designed exhaust than without any 
exhaust pipe at all, on account of the 
atmospheric pressure encountered when 
no pipe is used. We are enclosing several 
sketches—Figs. A, B, C, D—and request 
that you design one or advise which of 
these will be the most effective in obtain- 
ing the most power. The engine we are 
using is an Essex, which has been rebuilt 
for speed and turns ‘up approximately 
3,200 r.p.m.—J. R. Callum, Norfolk, Va. 


Theoretically, a long exhaust pipe 
which gradually increases in diameter, 
effects an increase in power, on account 
of the vacuum effect set up. Your sketch 
(C) is the best of your designs, but we 
believe that the one shown at (E) will 
prove more effective, for the reason that 
the high speed gases will encounter no 
sharp corners or other obstacles. 


FORD RACING CAR AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS 


Q--We are contemplating building a 
Ford racing car and would like to ask the 
following: 

1—Will a Ford cylinder block stand re- 
boring to 3% or 4 in.? 

2—Can we increase the stroke to 4% or 
5 in., by using a special crankshaft? 

3—Can we remove the camshaft and use 
an overhead camshaft with special pistons 
and connecting rods? 

4—What is the best speed that has been 
made with a Ford on a half mile track? 

5—What is the best speed that has been 
made on a larger tfack? 

6—On these cars, had the cylinders been 
rebored, and, if so, what was the bore 
and stroke? 

7—What was the gear ratio, equipment 
and design? 

8—What is the best time that has been 
made by a Dodge racing car on a half 
mile track? 

9—What changes were made in the car? 

10—What is the gear ratio of the Twin 
Six Packard, 192t model? 

11—What is the kerosene mileage per 
gallon for Stanley steam cars? 

12—What is the piston displacement of 
the Essex engine? 

13—What is the displacement of the 
Dodge engine? 

14—-Which one develops the most pow- 
er? 

15—What would be the piston displace- 
ment of an engine 3%x5 in.? 

16—What was the size of the crank- 
shaft used in the Briscoe car and what 
size were the bearings? 

17—Where could we get q crankshaft in 
the rough with 2% in. throws that could 
be machined so it would use the same size 
bearings as a Ford engine? We want a 
shaft like a Ford shaft except with a 
longer throw. 

18—Could the old model Hupmobile 
shaft be worked over so that it could be 
used for this purpose? We wish to know 
the foregoing for the reason that our 
first aim is to increase the stroke of the 
Ford engine and use a 16 valve over-head 
eamshaft. 

19—What is the best time for a Hudson 
racing car?—L. M. Co., Asheville, N. C. 


1—A Ford cylinder may be safely bored 
to a %& oversize. This will give a bore 
of 3% in. 

2—We strongly recommend that an at- 
tempt to lengthen the stroke be aban- 
doned. With the racing equipment con- 
templated, the car will develop plenty of 
speed without the contemplated radical 
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Fig. 3—Suggested exhaust manifolds for racing car. 
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Sharp bends should be 


avoided, as shown at E. 


change. We do not know whether or not 
there would be enough clearance for the 
pistons. This can only be determined by 
measurement, 


38—The camshaft can be removed and 
the special overhead valve head installed. 

4—There are no official records. We 
have had reports of Fords that turned the 
half mile in 37 and a fraction seconds. 

5—See above. We have a report of 
one Ford with a 16-valve head and light 
parts which has developed 80 m.p.h. 


6—There is no data available on this 
point. 

7—The special equipment was supplied 
by the Laurel Motors Corp. 

8—We have no figures on this. 
_. 9—Dodge racing car parts are alsa 
supplied by the above mentioned com- 
pany. 

10—4.36 to 1. 

11—A kerosene mileage of 12 miles to 
the gallon is claimed. 

12—178.9. 

13—212.8. 

14—The Essex has an §. A. E. rating 
of 18.3 hp. and the Dodge 24.03 hp. 

15—225.8. 

16—We have no information on this 
point. 

17—This information is being supplied 
by mail direct. 

18—We do not know and, as stated in 
a preceding paragraph, we urge that the 
change be not attempted. 

19—The last official Hudson record was 
that established by Mulford at Sheeps- 
head Bay, May 1 and 2, 1916. This was 
a 24-hour drive. At the end of the first 
12 hours he had averaged 77 m.p.h. flat, 
having covered 924 miles. A total of 
1819 miles was covered in the 24 hours, 
or at the rate of 76.2 m.p.h. Other Hud- 
son cars have made better time for short 
distances since the run, but the records 
are not recognized as official. 


ENGINE BACKFIRES ON LONG 
UP-GRADE 


Q—We have a model 90 Overland, 1918, 
which has developed a trouble we have 
been unable to locate. The car will not 
pull any kind of a long grade without 
spitting in the carbureter; in fact, its 
action is the same as if it was out of 
gasoline. We have cleaned out the vacuum 
tank, carbureter and gasoline line, tried 
opening the needle valve more, but with 
no results at all. The car runs perfectly 
except when climbing a hill or long grade. 





What is your advice in the matter?—-Read 
Brothers’ Garage, Baylis, Ill. 

We believe this effect to be due to one 
of two causes: first, and most likely, is 
that the spark plug gaps are a trifle too 
wide; second, is that the vacuum feed 
system is not equal to the demand. On 
a wide-open throttle, such as is the case 
when a car is climbing a hill, the demand 
for fuel is heavy, while the vacuum in 
the vacuum tank is light, due to the fact 
that there is very little vacuum in the 
intake manifold. An easy way to check 
the matter is to fit up a quart can, as a 
substitute for the vacuum tank, connect- 
ing it directly with the carbureter. If 
the engine will pull the long grade with- 
out backfiring, the trouble will have been 
located. When making this test, it will 
be best to disconnect the small pipe be- 
tween the manifold and vacuum tank and 
plug the manifold opening. 


WINDINGS OF OVERLAND 4 
GENERATOR ARMATURE 
Q—We wound an armature from an 
Overland 4 according to the windings of 
the old one. When we had finished we 
noticed one coil too many to connect the 
commutator segments. Will you explain 
why there were not 34 segments instead 

of 33? 

2—Two weeks ago I noticed an arma- 
ture winding diagram of Westinghouse 
generator, which had 21 slots, 41 seg- 
ments and one dead coil. What does the 
dead coil mean?—C. K. Tashima, Golden 
Belt Garage, Ellis, Kan. 

1—You herein encountered the pecu- 
liarity of the dead or “dummy” coil. 
After having wound the 17 slots with 
two coils per slot, you had 34 coils or 
68 ends. As the 33 commutator seg- 
ments would only accommodate 66 coil 
ends, you had two coil ends left over. 
This constituted the dead coil. All that 
is necessary is to insulate the ends well 
and tuck them in under the windings, 
so they cannot come loose. The dead 
coil is simply added for dynamic bal- 
ance. The reasons underlying the use 
of 33 segments instead of 34 have to 
do with the problems of induction and 
the neutral plane of the generator. 
These are too lengthy to be gone into 
in these columns. We would recom- 
mend that you purchase the _ book, 
“Practical Armature and Coil Wind- 
ings,” from the U. P. C. Book Co., New 
York. 

2—The above reply also applies to this 
question. . 
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WISHES TO CHANGE APPEARANCE 
OF OLD FRANKLIN CAR 

Q—In remodeling a Franklin air-cooled 
car, of the type with the hood designed on 
a decided slant, into a speedster or sport 
model, can we install a hood and radiator 
similar to water cooled car without dan- 
ger of spoiling the cooling effect? We in- 
tend to leave the lower part of the cooling 
chamber in, but desire to have a classy 
looking job similar to the current type of 
Franklin. 

2—We would like to have your idea of 
how the front should be built; also your 
idea of how the car would look after com- 
pletion.—Harry Bragg, 88 Meridian St., 
Newark, O. 

1—The only thing that will require 
careful watching is that you do not upset 
the air circulation, as shown in Fig. 4. 
In all model Franklins, the deck, made of 
sheet metal and placed just above the 
lower end of the sleeve over the radi- 
ating fans, makes a practically air-tight 
contact with the hood. Any shape of 
hood can be used so long as some pro- 
vision is made to prevent air getting in 
below the deck. 

Two methods that suggest themselves 
are that the space be filled in with sheet 
metal or canvass. If the former is used, 
it will be necessary to rivet it top and 
bottom, which procedure will sadly in- 
terfere with accessibility. If heavy can- 

sh : ° 
vass or duck is used, it can be fitted with 
side curtain eyelets at about 3 in. in- 
tervals along the edges. The canvas 
can be kept in place by means of curtain 
fasteners riveted to the deck and to the 
engine splash aprons, called the dia- 
phragm, between the frame and the 
crankcase, 


A third method would be to construct 
the hood with sheet metal, strips pro- 
jecting inward, which would lay on top 
of the deck when the hood is closed. We 
do not favor this plan so much as the 
second mentioned, for the reason that 
the metal would be certain to become 
sprung or worn, resulting in rattles in a 
very short time. The camouflage rad- 
iator could be made in the form of a 
shell with the front masked by a section 
of sheet metal punched with hexagonal 
holes to give a cellular radiator effect. 
Any of the radiator or sheet metal manu- 
facturers, who can be found in the ad- 
vertising section, will be glad to oblige. 


2—In a matter of this sort, which is 
entirely a matter of individuality, we be- 
lieve it better that the inquirer work out 
his own ideas. Any sketch which we 
would supply would air either the side 
of the two conventional or the ideal. We 


| therefore suggest that you visualize just 


What you want. The finished creation 


| Will then reflect your individuality rath- 
» &r than a composite of your and ours. 


FORD HEADLIGHTS 


Q—Publish a diagram showing how dim 
lights are obtained on the later Ford cars, 
Since the self starter has been put on. 


2—How many different styles of 
Switches have been used? 


b 3—What year were the large and small 
ulbs used in the headlights and how 


} long wore they used? 


4{—Can end play in the Ford crankshaft 


p be taken up successfully without taking 


; ® motor down to install new rear bear- 
48s? Would adding solder to the ends 
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of the center bearings suffice?—G. J. Blan- 
cett, Lassen, Calif. 


1—We have no diagram of the system 
showing the wiring of the double fila- 
ment bulb. However, we understand 
that it is practically the same as that 
used for the double bulb lamp. 

2—Three. 

3—They were installed in 1919 and 
were used up to a short time ago when 
the double filament bulb was adopted. 

4—Makeshift thrust bearings have 
been put in in the way you suggest. 
However, the suitability of such an in- 
stallation is questionable, for the reason 
that though it takes up end play alright, 
it does not allow for the longitudional 
expansion of the shaft, due to heating, 
and results in binding. 


Sh ek Bk MO 
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Fig. 4— Cutaway view of Frank- 
lin engine shows path of air currents 
around cylinders for cooling 





ABNORMAL WEAR IN CONNECTING 
ROD CAPS 
Q—Explain just why the caps of con- 


necting rods wear out faster than the up- 
per bearing in the connecting rod end. 
The cap itself wears out. It seems as 
though the bearing opposite the cap 
would wear the quicker as it receives 
practically all the violence of the ex- 
plosion.—Herschel Redd, Stanley Automo- 
bile Co., New Castle, Ind. 

We must confess that this is a new 
phenomenon to us. The only thing we 
can suggest is that the rod side of the 
bearing was more carefully fitted than 
the cap side when the installation was 
made. This would account for the ex- 
cessive wear on the cap. 


LONG AND SHORT SHUNT FIELD 
WINDINGS 


Q—We have a generator armature that 
was used for automobile work, and would 
like to know if we can fit it with pole 
pieces and two brushes and use it as a 
testing machine on a test stand for both 
motor and generator. It formerly used 
three brushes. 

2—We are rebuilding a Pullman motor, 
type P.M.M., and would like to get as 


much information as possible on it, such 
as a wiring diagram and valve timing. 


3—What is the advantage of long shunt 





generators and the disadvantage of short 
shunt machines?—M. 


L. Haynes, Harris- 


burg, Pa. 

1—Without knowing what make of ap- 
paratus the armature was removed from, 
we cannot advise you intelligently. 

2—We are unable to identify this en- 
gine from the designation P.M.M. If you 
can supply us with any more definite 
identification marks we will be pleased 
to serve you. 

3—The only difference between a short 
and a long shunt wound generator is 
that in the former the shunt windings 
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are connected directly across the brushes 
and none of the shunt field current 
passes through the series windings, 
while in the latter the shunt winding is 
connected across the generator terminals 
and all of the shunt field current passes 
through the series windings. Theoreti- 
cally in a differentially wound generator 
the long shunt method should give the 
best regulation. Actually there is no 
preference between them. 


ANSTED AND CONTINENTAL POWER 
PLANTS 
Q—Describe the new 
Continental engines. 
2—How do you compare them for power 
and durability? 


2—Do you know if the Durant Motor 
Co., of Long Island City, intends to use 
the Ansted engine in all cars manufac- 
tured in the future? 


4—What engine are they using in their 
cars on the market at present?—Dr. R. J. 
Hegan, 5 Center St., Glens Falls, N. Y. 

1—The full description of the Ansted 
engine is too long for these columns. 
We cannot reply to the second part of 
this question without knowing to which 
model Continental you have reference. 

2—It is counter to our policy to com- 
pare competitive products. The Contin- 
ental engine needs no recommendation, 
and so far the Ansted has given a very 
good account of itself. 

3—The six-cylinder Durant cars will 
be powered with the new Ansted engine 
and, while we do not know it to be a 
positive fact, it is very likely that the 
four-cylinder models will be equipped 
with Continental built power plants. 


4—Continental built. 
CASTOR OIL IN ESSEX ENGINE 


Q—Can castor oil be used in an Essex 
engine? 

2—Is a Ford engine considered a high 
speed engine?—J. E. Messenger, 142 Glen- 
wood Ave., Fullerton, Calif. 


1—There is no reason why castor oil 
cannot be used in an Essex engine if 
proper precautions are taken. As we 
have mentioned several times before, 
castor oil has two bad faults. One is 
that when it becomes chilled, it precipi- 
tates a whitish, crystalline substance 
which has a tendency to clog up oil 
passages. The other objectionable feat- 
ure is that it gums badly. If it is 
watched for these things and changed 
frequently, it should give good service. 

2—High and low engine speeds are 
relative terms. Compared to a marine 
engine a Ford engine is of the high speed 
type, but compared to such engines as 
the Essex, the Ansted and racing en- 
gines, it is a low speed type. However, 
it does come within the high speed 
classification. 


DATA ON 1916 LOZIER 

Q—What year was the model 82 Lozier, 
series 121, engine No. 8774, chassis No. 
9243, built? 

2—Who builds the engine, or did build 
it?—O. Morsman, 1151 Central Ave., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

1—This was a 1916 model. 

2—The engine was built by the Lozier 
Co. As you probably know, manufacture 


Ansted and the 


has been discontinued. 


























































































































































































BRAKE HORSEPOWER 


MOTOR AGE 


8 S$ 8 
TORQUE IN FT-LBS 


° 


REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE 


Fig. 5—The above chart shows the hp. and torque curves of the Essex engine 


HUDSON, ESSEX, CHANDLER, FRON- 

TENAC AND BALLOT ENGINES 

Q—What is the S. A. E. rating of the 
Hudson, Essex, Chandler and LaFayette? 

2—Show power curves of Hudson, Essex 
and Lafayette. 

3—Explain the oiling system of Essex 
and LaFayette engines. 

4—How are the ball bearings mounted 
on the crankshaft of the Frontenac special 
and Ballot racers? 

5—Are the shafts cut in several pieces 
in order to make this assembly possible? 
How many bearings are on these shafts? 

6—What are the determining factors in 
securing engine speed? 

7—Do valves and their location and 
size play a more important part than bore 
and stroke?—R. E. Gibbons, Cleveland, O. 

1—Hudson, 29.40 hp.; Essex, 18.3 hp.; 
Chandler, 27.34 hp.; LaFayette, 33.8 hp. 

2—See Figs. 5 and 6. There is no 
power curve for the LaFayette available. 

3—The illustration of the Hudson 
pump on page 38 of the August 11 issue 
covers the Essex installation perfectly. 
Fig. A shows the path of oil through the 
engine. 

This lubrication system can be most 
suitably termed a circulating constant 
level splash system. An oil pump is 
mounted at the front of the engine well 
above the frame line and in a position 
where it may be instantly inspected, re- 
moved, or tested wichout recourse to 
special tools. The pump takes oil from 
the pressed steel reservoir at the bottom 
of the engine, drawing all of it through 
a filter or metal screen of fine mesh. 
The oil is then fed directly into the front 
compartment containing the timing 
gears and their bearings and flows from 
this into the first oil trough immediately 
under No. 1 cylinder. 

The large splasher on the end of the 
connecting rod practically empties this 
oil trough at every revolution, throwing 
the oil into suitable channels or gutters 
on the side of the reservoir and crank- 
case. The upper gutters lead to the main 
bearings and thus a continuous stream 
of oil feeds to these. The lower gutter 
feeds the oil directly into No. 2 trough. 

This is illustrated nicely in Fig. 7. 
The splash from No. 2 oil trough feeds 
No. 3, and so on until No. 4 trough or 
the rear end of the engine is reached, 
at which time the oil goes back into the 
lower reservoir through an opening. It 
is, therefore, apparent that all the oil 


which enters at the front end must cir- 
culate completely through the various 
troughs and bearings of the engine be- 
fore it can find an exit at the rear end 
of the trough, there to re-enter. the 
reservoir. The pump is of the plunger 
piston type operated by a cam which is 
driven by a worm gear mounted on the 
distributor shaft. 

You will note from the illustration 
above that-while the oil pump is of con- 
ventional type and operated by a plunger 
bearing cam, its driving mechanism 
is also connected to the carburetor 
throttle. This is done to regulate the 
stroke of the oil pump in proportion to 
the engine speeds. As the connecting 
rod dippers splash more oil at the higher 
speeds than at low speeds, it is neces- 
sary to control the stroke of the pump 
so that the flow is proportionately in- 
creased to cope with the more rapid 
circulation. 

While this may sound complicated, it 
is extremely simple, the action being by 
means of an eccentric and a very large 
pump plunger. At low speeds this eccen- 
tric holds the plunger away from the 
cam, but as the engine speeds up, the 
eccentric is turned by the movement of 
the throttle, thereby cutting down the 
distance the plunger is held away from 
the cam, increasing the action of the 
plunger accordingly. In this way the 
pump has a short stroke when the en- 
gine is idling at the curb or running 
slowly, but the minute the throttle is 
opened wide, the stroke of the pump 
immediately increases in proportion. 

An oil gage is mounted on the dash, 
which is connected directly to the top 
of the oil pump. This gage acts simply 
as an indicator that the oiling system is 
operating properly. It it not a true 
indicator of the pounds pressure or the 
amount of oil delivered, but merely 
shows that the pump is operating and 
delivering oil to the engine. Should oc- 
casion demand the resetting of the oil 
plunger in such a manner as to cut 
down its travel, and it is found that the 
gage does not register’ sufficiently, 
slightly increase the tension of the 
plunger spring directly over the check 
valve. Decrease the spring in the evenr 
the gage is showing too much pressure. 
A reading of from two to three pounds 
under fairly high speeds is correct and 
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Fig. 6—The dynamometer record of 
the Hudson engine’ performance 
makes a curve like the above 


a pound pressure at 
sufficient. 

To change the stroke of the oil pump, 
remove the Plug “A” shown in the illus- 
tration in the August 11, issue, start the 
engine and run it at idling speed. Now 
insert the end of a match or piece of 
straight wire in to plug the hole. This 
will butt up against the top of the oil 
pump plunger and move in and out with 
it for the full length of the stroke. 
Measure its travel. For normal driving 
this should be about 1/32 in. Where ex- 
cessive or extreme driving conditions 
prevail, it should have a travel of about 
1/16 in. The setting can be changed by 
loosening a clamp lever, which can be 
found directly behind the pump housing 
assembly. When this has been loosened, 
insert a screwdriver into the slot at the 
end of the oil pump regulating shaft 
and turn the latter slightly over to the 
right or left. 

4—The shaft of the Frontenac is 
divided in the middle for the center main 
ball bearings. There are three of these 
bearings. The Ballot shaft is equipped 
with five ball bearings and is of the 
built-up type. This means that it is made 
in the several parts and then assembled. 

6—Weight of reciprocating parts, area 
of gas openings. 

7—Yes. Without changing the bore 
and stroke of the engine, its speed cal 
be materially increased by increasing 
the size of the valves. However, in re 
building, it is customary to increase the 
bore, sometimes the stroke and t0 
lighten all the reciprocating parts 4s 
much as is compatible with safety. 


REASON FOR CONDENSER IN NORTH 
EAST GENERATOR 


Q—In the Readers’ Clearing House sec 
tion, October 20 issue, you show a North 
East generator with a condenser. AS 
nearly as we can follow out the windings 
the condenser is to protect the cutout. 

Do all generators have condensors? ! 
not, do all regulators of that type havé 
condensors? 

2—In the Ford generator, which wé! 
should the third brush be moved to makt 
it charge more? We should say awa 
from the grounded brush, so as to briné 
more of the armature coils between thé 
third brush and the grounded brush. W¢ 
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have reached this conclusion, for the rea- 
son that on the Delco-Buick generators 
the third brush is shifted away from the 
positive brush and we take it that the 
third brush on them is negative. Are we 
right?—E. H. Plummer, Webster, Wis. 

1—The condenser used in the North 
East system is so connected that it forms 
a shunt with the limiting relay contacts. 
The limiting relay is the series winding 
immediately to the right of the cutout 
proper. As the generator output rises, 
the limiting relay contacts open and in- 
sert a resistance into the shunt field cir- 
cuit. As the current output is fairly high 
at the time the points open, some means 
of protecting them from excessive arc- 
ing must be provided. This is the func- 
tion of the condenser. No, all generators 
do not have condensers and neither do 
all relays nor regulators. While not en- 
tirely a peculiarity of the North East 
relay regulator (master relay, as it is 
called), the use of the condenser for the 
above mentioned purpose is comparative- 
ly rare, 

2—Your reasoning is correct. Moving 
the third brush away from the grounded 
brush increases the current output, for 
the reason that more of the active arma- 
ture coils are brought into the shunt 
circuit. You are also correct in the case 
of the Buick. The shunt field current 
passes from the positive brush through 
the field windings to the negative third 
brush. Consequently, moving the third 
brush away from the positive brush has 
the effect of increasing the current 
output. 


WANTS TO MAKE FORD FAST 


Q—We are contemplating speeding up 
a Ford and would like to have your opin- 
ion on a few things. We are going to 
put on counterbalances and Kant Skore 
pistons, Flexedge valves and then bal- 
ance the crankshaft and _ transmission 
parts. What we are after is a silent, 
speedy engine and we want it to run as 
slow as possible in high. This engine has 
been rebored to .033 oversize and is in 
good condition at present. Now what 
would you advise us to do to get the best 
results without spending too much money? 

1—What would you suggest to increase 
the compression and what kind of piston 
rings do you think best to get the best 
compression? 

2—Do you think one Burd high com- 
pression and two Burd quick seating rings 
to a piston would give good results? 

8—Do you think that a Strong sight 
feed oiler would help the engine? 

4—Also would a high speed camshaft 
give very low throttle? 

5—I see in Motor AcE you recommend 
lightening the connecting rods on a Buick 
by drilling the web. Would the same be 
alright for a Ford with Kant-Skore pis- 
tons? If so, what size holes, how many, 
and how far apart? 

6—Where can we get light connecting 
rods that will work with Dunn counter- 
balances? 

7—Do you think we would get more 
power and speed with the old style cylin- 
der head or the new style we now have? 

&§—Can the valve ports be bored out and 
a larger size valve installed? If so, how 
much? 

%—Would it be necessary to bore out 
the ports where the manifold fastens on 
and would a larger intake and exhaust 
manifold be necessary? 

10—~About how much would this in- 
ie the power?-—Earl Shaefer, Adair, 
a, 


1—The cylinder head can be planed 
off about % in. to improve the compres- 
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sion. We cannot advise you on piston 
rings. Any good make should give satis- 
factory results, if correctly fitted. 

2—These rings will give good results 
if the above conditions are complied 
with. 

3—A good sight feed oiler is always 
insurance against an unexpected failure 
of lubrication. 


4—A high speed camshaft will not give 
flexibility. 

5—Just how many holes can be bored 
or of what size we are not prepared to 
say. The largest hole, that at the bot- 
tom, must not be nearer than 1% in. to 
the bearing. Considerably more weight 
can be taken off of the rods by filing 
away the die marks on the side. One 
manufacturer of high speed connecting 
rods makes them only 20 ounces in 
weight. This is a very low figure and 
we rather doubt that the stock rod can 
be reduced to such a limit without 
seriously weakening it. 

6—This query has been replied to by 
letter, 


7—Immaterijal. 
the compression. 

8—The valve seats can be bored out 
a certain amount. Some of the Ford re- 
builders have enlarged them 1-16 in., 
while others have installed the valves as 
large as 1% in. in diameter. 


9—Another rebuilder claims a speed 
of 67 m. p. h. with the car equipped with 
the standard gears and 75 to 80 m. p. h. 
with the 234 to 1 gear. He attributes this 
speed to the installation of 13% in. valves 
and the boring out of the manifold 
ports to ¥% in. 

10—There can be no definite reply to 
this query as there are many factors 
other than those which have been men- 
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tioned, that enter into power and speed. 
The whole subject of Ford rebuilding is 
one of “cut and try.” 


ACTUAL HORSEPOWER CANNOT BE 
CALCULATED 
Q—What is the actual horsepower of a 
six-cylinder engine with a 4% in. bore 
by a 5% in. stroke? How is it figured?— 
Johnson Motor Service Co., Front and 
3rady Sts., Davenport, Ia. 


The only way in which the actual 
horsepower developed can be determined 
is by dynamometer test. There have 
been several formulae proposed for the 
calculation of horsepower, but so far 
none has ever been worked out that 
takes all factors into consideration. For 
instance, the well known §. A. E., now 
the N.. A. C. C. formula, “diameter 
square times .7854 times the number of 
cylinders, divided by 2.5,” does not take 
actual piston speed into consideration, 
but adopts an arbitrary speed of 1000 
per minute and a mean effective pres- 
sure of 90 lbs. per sq. inch. By this 
formula the engine in question would 
develop 40.84 hp. 


A modification of the above formula, 
adopted by Moror AGE some years ago, 
which. takes the piston speed into con- 
sideration, is written as_ follows: 
D2xNXSxR. Expressed in more easily 
understood terms this is diameter 
square times number of cylinders, times 
piston stroke in inches, times crankshaft 
revolutions per minute, divided by 
15,000. Your problem worked out by 
this formula is 4125x4125 equals 
17.0156. This figure, multiplied by the 
number of cylinders, six, equals 102.0936. 
Multiplied by the stroke, 5.5 in., this 
yields 561.51480. Assuming an engine 
speed of 1800 r.p.m. we have 10,107,266. 
This, divided by 15,000, gives 67.381, or 
approximately 67.38 hp. 
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CHANSON CAR HEATER 

This flush type floor heater is made 
of one-piece aluminum casting. The 
heater casting is so designed that it 
forms a solid bottom in the pan. The 
aluminum cover or floor grating is 
hinged to the heater pan and is held in 
place by springs. The valve itself is a 
double butterfly balanced type. The 
pressure of the exhaust gas against one 
valve is balanced by the pressure of the 
right angle valve on the other end of 
the stem. This being even, allows the 
valve to set at any angle opening. 

Control is on the instrument board. 
The heater is furnished with five feet of 
additional wire and five feet of flexible 
tubing, so that the valve may be set at 
the most convenient point on the ex- 
haust pipe. Four feet of tubing is fur- 
nished as a tail pipe to carry all exhaust 
fumes far to the rear of the car. Chan- 
non-Hughson Co., 229 W. Erie St., Chi- 
cago. 


SHARPE ELECTRIC RADIATOR 
HEATER 


The Sharpe radiator heater is an elec- 
trical device which attaches to the bot- 
tom of the radiator on the inside, just 
above the sediment tank. It is connected 
by heavy duplex cord to a standard at- 
tachment plug, which is rigidly clamped 
to the outside of the radiator shell. It 
is not necessary to raise the hood. Cur- 
rent is furnished to this attachment plug 
through the lamp cord supplied with the 
heater, which can be connected to any 
ordinary lamp socket of 105 to 120 volts. 
It works equally well on direct or alter- 
nating current. The Sharpe is perma- 
nently attached at the raditor base. Price 
$9.75. Sharpe Electric Appliance Co., 
508 Murphy Bldg., Detroit. 


LITTLE GIANT TIRE TOOL 

Turning the large wing nut of this tire 
tool contracts or expands the three arms, 
which force transmitted to the rim fa- 
cilitates its removal or replacement. It 
can be folded into a compact form when 
not in use. Price $3.50. C. S. Wilcox, 
Lansing, Mich. 
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OAKES WHEEL LOCK 

The wheel lock consists of three parts: 
a barrel-shaped lock housing, with two 
wing arms, which is an aluminum alloy 
casting reinforced with a hardened stee! 
insert; a-combination locking nut and 
washer, and a removable, non-pickable, 
dust-proof lock, which fits into the other 
end of the lock housing. The lock itself 
is held in place by means of two mov- 
able lugs which engage a flange on the 
inside the lock housing and are con- 
trolled by a key turning in a central 
slot. The device is installed on the stud, 
which projects through the hub of the 
spare wheel when mounted on the car- 
rier, and keeps the wheel secure. Price 
$7.50. The Oakes Co., Indianapolis. 


SPLITDORF AIR SPRING 


This shock absorber differs from the 
usual design in that it utilizes the resil- 
iency of a hollow rubber ball, pumped 
to 20 lbs. air pressure, to absorb jolts 
of the wheels. The rubber ball is in- 
flated through a valve at the top of the 
absorber frame in the same manner used 
in inflating an inner tube. Splitdorf 
Electrical Co., Newark, N. J. 


B-B TWO-PIECE SPARK PLUGS 

The special construction of the B-B 
plug combines the qualities of the solid 
non-removable porcelain type with the 
conventional easily cleaned, two-piece 
plug. Porcelains are of 775 composition. 
The illustrations show the special fea- 
ture. It is mainufactured in all sizes by 
the Brown Bag Filling Machine Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


E-Z WAY STEP-MAT 


This mat is made entirely of alumi- 
num. Horizontal bars on an aluminum 
frame, reinforced by wide vertical bars, 
form a grate. Any dirt scraped off falls 
through to the runningboard, where it 
may be washed off. Price $2. G. E. La 
Vietes Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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BLACK & DECKER 8-INCH ELECTRIC 
BENCH GRINDER 


_ This is a two-wheel bench grinder hav- 

ing a three-quarter hp. motor of the uni- 
versal type. The motor operates on al- 
ternating or direct current. A feature 
of this new model is the arrangement of 
the grinding wheels, which are set well 
forward of the motor casing and ar- 
ranged so that they overhang the bench. 
This makes it possible to grind long 
pieces and odd shapes with facility and 
also makes it possible to wear the grind- 
ing wheels right down to the clamp 
washers, thus avoiding wastage of 
wheels. Motor is air-cooled and is ar- 
ranged so that the air-cooling intake is 
located 12 in. from the grinding wheels, 
in order to reduce the possibility of grit 
being drawn into the machine. The ma- 
chine is grease lubricated throughout. It 
is shipped as a complete outfit with two 
grinding wheels, 8 in. diameter and % in. 
face, one coarse and one fine; two wheel 
guards; two adjustable tool rests; elec- 
tric cable fitted with attachment plug and 
switch. Price $120. Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ONAN LATHE AND MICA 
UNDERCUTTER 

This is a combination unit, making it 
possible to true up and turn the com- 
mutator of any starter or generator ar- 
mature. Without removing the arma- 
ture from the lathe, it is possible to 
undercut the mica between the bars in 
an efficient manner. The turning tool 
is controlled by hand wheel feed screw. 
The carriage is operated lengthwise by 
a drop forged handle with suitable ad- 
justment for every commutator. Shipping 
weight, 35 lbs. Price, $38. David W. Onan, 
43 Royalston Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


HANDY-DANDY BUICK VALVE TOOL 

This tool is used to facilitate the re- 
moval of the valve cage from the Buick 
engine. To remove push rod, lift the 
rocker arm with the hook. To lift the 
valve cage, slip the fork end between the 
spring coils, placing the heel on the 
block and using it as a bar. To remove 
the key, clamp the swinging bracket in 
the vise, place the cage on the bracket 
and press the spring down with the bar. 
A. M. Dellinger, 725.N. Prince street, 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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KNORR DETACHABLE GAS HOSE 
COUPLING 


This is a metal hose coupling readily 
detachable and applicable to metal-lined 
gasoline hose. Three or more strong, 
light arms of stamped steel are made 
to closely embrace the end of a hose of 
any given size outside. These arms are 
held in place by a light steel ring. The 
steel arms or jaws are made to grip the 
hose by means of a wedge or spread-nut 
threaded on the shank of the coupling 
and forcing out the arms at the other 
end. From this it will be seen that a 
powerful compound lever is brought into 
play—the screw of the wedge nut, the 
wedge and the lever arm of the jaw, 
which act on the holding ring as a ful- 
crum. Barlow Mfg. Co., 108 Park Place, 
New York. 


SPECIAL LINE OF REAMERS FOR 
BUICKS 


This is a line of special reamers for 
various parts of the Buick. The king 
bolt bushing reamer is made long, so 
both the upper and lower bushings are 
reamed, thus the entire length is done 
in one operation. This reamer is also 
furnished with pilot. Other reamers 
made by the concern below are the solid 
piston pin bushing reamer and rocker 
arm reamer.—wWatervliet Tool Co., Inc., 
Albany, N. Y. 


SUPER-WELD CREEPERS 


This creeper is built low. The head- 
rest, when raised, lifts the casters from 
the floor and anchors the creeper so 
that it cannot skid around when force 
is applied to the work. It is painted 
bright red to be readily seen and to 
minimize the possibility of its being run 
over by a car. Welded Products Mfz. 
Co., Milwaukee. 


AMES DIAL CYLINDER GAGE 
FOR TESTING 

The Ames dial cylinder gage is de- 
signed for testing cylinder bores for ac- 
curacy and for scores. or pits in the 
walls. The gage, cn a handle, is lowered 
into the cylinder and an indicator on 
the dial tells its condition. It can be 
used in all cylinders from 2% in. to 5 

in.—B. C. Ames Co., Waltham, Mass. 
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Specifications of Current Motor Truck Models 














= os TIRES £ | NAME 2 
c's > . 
MODEL | 3 oo = AND 23 TIRES &|| NAME g TIRES 53 
a Front Rear ¢ MODEL 6a pe AND co —_ 
& i &S Front Rear @ MODEL a Front Rear @ 
> é g é 
Acasen 4 S4x5t 34x5t Wi \Corbi 
, Cc a —— 
Acason, Ro . 36x314 ~s W ae i i 35x5¢ 35x5¢ | |Garford, 77D 3% 36x5 36x6d  W 
pong 14 4 |36x3}2 36x6  W)|Corbitt, D 1% 34x314 34x4 W/|Garford, 68D 5 4 |36x6 9 40x6d © W 
Acason, H 2M 36x4*" 36x8* WiiCerbitt C Ls 36x314 36x5  W\|Garford, 150-A | 734 3x6 40x7d CC 
po M 374 36x5*  36x10* W!|Corbitt, B 214 363x144 36x7 W/||Gary, F 1 36x314 36x44 W 
ae e. 36x6 40x12. W/|Corbitt, A 312 36x40 36x7_S W/Gary, I 144 14 |36x354 36:5  W 
“ 1% g |34x314* 34x5* W||Corbitt, AA 5 36x5 36x10 W||Gary, J 212 oa? 2 
am A. 249 36x4* 36x7 W 36x6 40x6d W)|/Gary, K 344 36x5 d0nsd w 
Acme, G 34 35x5¢ 35x5t W\\Day-Elder,A | 1 Gary, M 3 36x6  40x6d WW 
pane, ¥ 34x314 34x5 WI \Day-Elder B i“ 34x3144 34x4 W)\Gersix, M 1% 36x314 36x7 «~W 
rong | M4 [34x34 34x5 © W\|Day-EldersD | 2 3ix3)g 34x5 WW) Gersix, K 214 36x436x8 |W 
Acme, AC au 36x -36x7_- W)|Day-Elder,C | 214 ‘4 [3x4 36x? W)Gersix 314 36x5 40x12 W 
heme, A 214 36x4 -36x7* + W/|DayElder’ F $12 $ |\36x4  36x7  W)||Golden West, GH| 3 36x7 36x7. «—W 
Acme, C 314 6x5 40x10 Wi|DascElder’ E 3% 36x5  36x5d_~ W//Golden West, G | 314 36x6 36x6. WW 
AtraMultiTrk20] 9), 6x6 40x12 Wi|Dearborn,E | 1 36x5* 40x6d* W||Graham Bros. A | 114 35x5t  36x6f 
‘eee 0 ace 34x5  34x5  —_B| | Dearborn, FX 114 35x5f 35x5t W!/Gramm-Bern., 10| 1 sino} B 
‘Sean 72 36x4*  36x4d* W!|Dearborn, F 1i2 34x4 34x5  9W/)/Gramm-Bern., 15| 114 36x314* 36x5* i 
Niner 3 S6c4) 36rd. WiDearbern, B | 134 34x4* 34x5* Wl |Gram 65| 134 36x354* 36:5 W 
se, G 4 a oa Se eg ; 35x5¢ 34x7¢ W||Gramm-Bern., 20| 2° 36x4* 36x7*  W 
Apex, D 114 341x314 B4xd l|Defance D 1% 35x5f = — 35x5 I||Gramm-Bern., 25 | 214 36x4* 36x4d* W 
— 4 3 5M 36x4 — 36x7 I Defiance, E 1% Sod = I||Gramm-Bern., 35 | 314 36x5 40xdd*  W 
Armleder, 20. | 1 Box5, ., 36x10 TI /DeKalb, E214 | 2 var SR Steed be 36x6  40x6d* W 
Armleder, HW | 214 $ |sx4*° 36x7* W|lDeMertnrars | ii 34x334* 36x5* W 
Areleder, KW | 315 § (36:5 © 36x5d W\|DeMarting 2° | 27 34x31g 34x6 _W||Hahn, J4 1 34x5°  34x5° |W 
Atco, BI 13 4 |34x5¢ 36x6t + W||DeMartinis | 3 Sit 310 Wiitnne Ge i Six336° 368° W 
Ateo, A + 34x5¢ 36x6¢ _T||DeMartini 4 4 Séx¢ 36x10 Wi Haha, EE 214 36x4* 3638" W 
Atlas, M.D. = a nttst Sonusst Wiley se 34 355. 353 B|| Habe, EF 34 vo pexs* Seale? W 
Atterbury, 20R | 114 3x3 34h Denby, 33 144 35x5t 38x7 —T: 3 36x6 40x12 W 
’ 2 | 4x5 x7T I Hal-Fur, E 1 
Atterbury, 7CX 2% 36x4 B 36x4d W Dent? 33 ; 361374 36x6 1)|Hal-Fur, 244 per saxre W 
neeny, 7D 3'4 2 \36x5 40x5d W Denby, 27 4 — I)\Hal-Fur, F 314 36x6f 40x10 W 
Atterbury, SE 5 J 36x5  40x6d W)\Denby, 210 5 36x5 36x5d _—I||Hall, 114 1% ust 38x7t  W 
poe pa 14-2 34x4* 34x5* D||Dependable, A 34-1 ese Wika ae 23 — a 
Autocar, 26Y | g |Six4* 34x5° DI /Dependable, C | 134 34314 3x3 Wi|Hall vs ‘ 4 aos xsd W 
’ ee x x 2 7 
Autocar, 26-8 | 3x8 36x12“ DilDeendebie’ e | 214 34x536x6 «= WilHall, 7cham | 7 sas aed 
Available, H2, | 2° 36x314* 36x5* W||Dependable,G | 352 36x4  36x7_— Wi/Harvey, WEA | 134 34x334 34x5  - W 
Available, H2!4 3% 5 [80x824° 36x0°  W|/Diamend 7 - — arene 1s 34x 347 W 
L 7 , 36x. 36) . ; x ) ‘ 1% 
Available, H3'4 | 34 3 6x5 yr d Ww — Le FS “4 36x34 36x59 W Harvey, WHA 33 3008 30nd W 
Available, HS | 5 36x6 40x12 W\|Diamend T, x” 36x34 S6x5 «Wi Harvey, 5 36x6  40xéd' W 
Available, HZ | 7 36x6 40x14 —_B|\Diamond T, \% 36xt36x7_WiiHawkeye,K | 114 34x3}6* 34x5* =I 
Avery 1 34x5¢ 34x5¢ —_I)|Diamond T,, 5° ee coed Ww a N 2 a 
Di ‘ awkeye, N 3% * * 
Beck, A Je. 1 34x314 34x4 I Dee T, . 36x6 40x6d W/|/Hendrickson, N 214 end soar" Ww 
Bell. M 2 36x4 36x6 ~—_I||Diehl, B 114 ee sae wee Y 
Bell, E i 35x5 35x5¢ — W||Dispateh, F ts 36x6  36x6 =I || Huffman, B 114 34x314 3416 W 
Bell ri) 1 34x314 34x5¢t W//Deane 21% 34x4f 34x4¢  1)|/Huffman, C 114 34x314 34x6 I 
ell, 2 34x4 34x6 «= W/|Doane Hf, 36x5 x7 C|/Hurlburt A 144 B4xd 34x50 W 
Belmont, D 9 34x314* 34x6* Di|Doane tr 36x5 36x5d_~=sC|| Hurlburt B 214 36x4  36x4d «SW 
Scineas, F 3) 36x5* 36x5d* D/|Dodge Brothers | 14 at st eee 378 365 SéxbdW 
lame 1s Sbxsf S5x5t 1 Dervis, KA 2-244 oes tar OW urlburt D 5 36x5 40xéd  W 
Pameee ir 3x4 36x4d ‘I}|Deokls Dre B | 32 a oe oo 
Bean” 21 36x5 36x10 _1||/DouglasG 1% 6 6 , W)/Indep’d’t(lowa), B 34x34 34x4 OW 
Tih. as iets wipes | 2 ee ent sa ahs 
, 36x6 36x6 SW Z , x lep’d’t(Ia.), H. 
BgaHa || 7 i838 W\ Duplo B | 38g geet gaat Wiebe guck sets 365, W 
Be 36x x | ” "d’t(Ohio), 
Brinton, F es a ow ae - 34x34 34x5 I Indep Ohi), K 303 3axed | W 
, g |35x5t —35x5 jana, 12 34x314* * 
Brockway, S-4 | 114 wale ase WEEE? S4x4* 34x7* _I||Indiana, 20 sod 30a7* |W 
Brockway, K-5 | 214 514 |36x4 36x8_~—- W|I Erie, A 9 36x6¢ 36x6¢ —W/|Indiana, 25 36x4*  36x8*  W 
Brockway, RA} 334 ; /30x5 —36x5d Wil ; Sort Gxt = W/ (Indiana, 35 36x5° 36x5d* W 
rockway, T-4 5 36x6 40x6d W/{/F.W.D.,B 36x6 = 36x6 B aD — < v 
. x ai 
comet SS | 35x5 38x7— Wi|lFaeel 48 cent ng Se, «Wi etenational, 5 Mast Bast 
bre 4 Lo 8, 214 36x4 36x8 + #=2W Fareol, 212 34x314* 34x6* W)||International, 21 36x314 36x344—si 
Capitol K2i5 | 244 36x6 42x9 W\||Faseeh, 314 34x4 36x7___ W| (International, 3 36x314 36x4—s 
pp , 2 > ows — W||Fageol, 5 3606. ined i internation, 41 363354 36x5 I 
BS 3 x 8) , nternational, 61 
Champion Light 1 i. 36x4, 36x6 ©—_ International, 101 35 dxl0 
Commercia. % 32x314 32x314_—‘I||Federal, TE 35x5f = 36x6¢ = |W 
Chevrolet, G % 31x4¢ 34x4iet BIIF, ome UE ¢ |36x344 36x56 W 
bang 1 33x4t  35x5} W||Federal, WE 3x4. 36x77, Wi & J, D 2 34x4* 34x 
emit a Be S0x3)6* 36x5% W]|Federal, X2 Bixee Wien | 3 +48. a 
Chicago, C314 | 314 — = a 30x314* 32x414* W|| Jumbo, 20 te —~ oe ae 
Chicago, DS 5 me Ser gy 1 34x3 34x4 W|| Jumbo, 25 au Six5j.  S&x7t iT 
Climber, A-20 114 : ans 40x12 W||Forschler, AX 1% 36x314 36x5 jo 24 36x4 36x7 I 
Clydesdale, 18 34 3445 38x7 I||Forschler, B 2 36x4.-36x7 lumbo, 30 3 36x6F 42x9T I 
1 : x5 34x5_  W|/Forschler, BX 3 x Jumbo, 35 314 36x5 36x11 
Clydeadale, 420. | 11 wane We | a, ee srt Misia 
Clydesdale, 65. | 214 Sxk tx 
‘ 6x? W ‘ 
Grieatale, SEC | 33 Bot Sy WIG eon 2 a et. eet 34x34 3x5 W 
2 36x5 40s l * Z om x -Z, 1} 
Civdesdale, 120C | 5 30x6 40x12 W G MAC. Kis ' come see KAZ, 253 3nd 3ex8 W 
collier, 18 1 3ixt 3x5 WIGMEO KALA | 2 rt K-Z, 333 (36x58  40x1 
Collier, 19 1% 36x4 36x6 + WIIG.M.C.K71A 2 ‘ 36x4*  36x7* K-Z,5 36x6 40x6d W 
— 21 2 36x4 36x7 W GMC. K101A 3 2 36x5 40x5d Kalamazoo, G-1 34x4 34x5 WwW 
Col ier, 22 214 36x436xt Ss WIL sé 36x5  40x6d Kalamazoo, G-2 36x56 36x6  *W 
Columbia, H 11g 35x5¢ 34x5 —«d| |Garford, 15 32 35x535x5 Kalamazoo, H 36x4-36x8 «SW 
ambia, G Af ct ae eee is 34x5t  34x5t Kalamazoo, K 36x5 36x10 W 
Comet T 11 ow em 36x314 36x4 Kalamazoo K-5 36x6  36x6d |W 
Commerce, T 4-1} B4xd1Gh B4x4lot B " - 36x4 —- 36x7 Karavan, A 36x4 36x8 W 
‘ommerce, 12 1% 35x5¢ 35x5t = earns, 1 32x4hof 32x44t | 
 arerng i A é 35x5t  35x6t I *2-cyl. +6-cyl. {8-cyl. All others, not marked, are 4-cyl anes N 7, 34x34 Six6 I 
Concord, A 2° [S6x6F 36x7t I) Trac., Tractor. ; rare es kale see | 108 a eS 
Concord, B 3 : os g ae am. Drive: W—Worm, I—Internal Gear, C—Chains, D— ||1Kelly-S.. K-38 | 21 36x344 36x6 W 
Concord, AX 2 4 “x54 136x344 3606 Wil Cen oeduction, B Bevel, 4—Fouz-Wheel, E—External |/!Kelly-S., K-35 | 244 ae 
a ag seal see? sec8 Wit Gea. *Tires—optional. {Pneumatic Tires. All oxiers solid. |/1Kelly-S., K-40 | 35 — =. 
41 2 36x6¢ 38x7t =I i ie ly. §—Price includes several items of » ee = 7 ~_ 40x5d si 
y-S.. 40x5d  W 
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: e 2 
NAME 2. ¢ TIRES NAME 2] a ¢ TIRES NAME 2 g TIRES ‘E 
ME a ie oP 3) ie 8 ds | : 
ie ront Rear ‘S So] oe Front Rear “S MODEL & r Front Rear 
FS! o& 3 f ES] Oa 3 a £ i 3| & g é 
1Kelly-S., K-45 | 4 $4550 [414x614 136x5 40x6d C Norwalk,35E.Spec| 114 2285 1334x514 34x314 34x56 W Southern, 20 2 $2990 |434x514 |36x6¢ 40x8* W 
imelis-S.K-So 15 | 4900 |4iZr613 I3ox6 oad SE ; Sander, VK 1-194) “1800 |38¢x5* lgaxstce gree |W 
1Kelly-S., K-60 6 5100 416x616 |36x6 40x7d_ Clo. K., K1 11g | $2675 |4 x54 36x314 36x5 WwW Standard, 76 216-3] 2800 416x514 136x4* 36x7* W 
Keystone, 40 2 2450 334x51¢ |34x5t 38x77 1/9, K., L1 219 3450 414x514 |36x4 36x8 W Standard, 66 314-4] 3600 416x516 |36x5 36x10 W 
Kimball, AB 3 3675 4 x6 6x4 36x7 W . K., Mi 316 | 4250 414x6~—s [36x5 36x5d  W |Standard, 5-K 5-7 | 4400 434x6 —-[36x6 40x12 W 
Kimball, AC 248 | 3975 41(x6 /86x4 36 x8 W/|Ogden, Al 1/4 | 2375 133;x5 36x314 36x5 W||Sterling, 114 11g] 2885 14 x53 |36x314 36x5* W 
Kimball, AK 3 4500 [4 Yox6 =: |86x4 Ss 36x10 W/|Ogden, E 246] 2975 416x514 136x4 6x7 =W Sterling, 2 2 3085 |4 x53¢ 136x4 36x6 W 
Kimball, AE 4 5000 434x6 =|36x5 40x12 ’||Old Hickory, W | 1 2175 1334x5 36x314* 36x4* W Sterling, 214 2191 39 436x534 |36x4*  36x4d* W 
Kimball, AF 5 5800 |5°"x6 —136x6 40x7d Old Reliable, A | 114 2350 [4 x5 4x4 36x6 SW Sterling, 314 319 | 4325 |4i 2x64 /36x5* 40x5d* Wo 
Kissel, E ress 1 - 1985}¢} 376x514 34x5p 34x5¢ WilOld Reliable, B 2141 3500 414x6  |34x4 36x4d  W Sterling, 5-W 5 4950 |5 x6l4 36x6* 40x6d* W 
Kissel, U lity 114 1975 376x514 |36x31g 36x5 Old Reliable, C 316 4250 [414x6 36x5 36x5d  W Sterling, 5-C 5 5500 [5 x6'4 |36x6 40x6d C 
Kissel, peiguter 244] 2875 414x514 |36x4 36x7 Old Reliable, D | 5 5250° [434x6 36x6 40x6d W Sterling, 714 7% 5 x64 |36x6 40x7d © 
Kissel, H. D. 4 | 3675 [414x512 |36x5 —36n5a OldReliable,KLM| 7 494x614 |36x6 40x7d_—C Stewart’ 14 *4 | 1395 [356x516 [32x41¢¢ 32x416¢ I 
Kleiber, AA 1 2600 4¥ex514 [34x314* 34x5* Oldsmobile Econ, | 1 1095 [334x514 35x5t 35x5t I||Stewart, 15 1 1875 /315x5 S5xby 35x5t I 
Kleiber, A 14 | 3100 [414x517 |36x317* 36x6¢ Olympic, A 274 | 3500 [414x546 |36x4° 367, W Stewart, 9 1g | 2200 |384x5  |34x31g 3455) 
Kleiber, BB 2 3600 4lgx5'¢ |36x4* 36 x7* Oshkosh, A 2 8750 1314x5 36x6F 36x6F 4||Stewart, 7 2 2800 /414x514 |34x4 34x7 I 
Kleiber, B 244 3950 419x514 |36x5*  36x8 Oshkosh, AA 2 8850 [314x5 36x6F 36x6 4||Stewart, 7-X 214 2950 1414x516 |34x4 34x7 1 
Kleiber, C 344 | 4600 416x514 |386x5 36 x5d Oshkosh, B 219] 4150 14 x54 /38x7¢ — 38x7 4)| Stewart, 10 316 | 3850 4}9x5¥6 [36x5 -36x5d_—Ss] 
Kleiber, D 5 5300 [5 x6!4 |36x6 40x12 Oshkosh, BB 2%] 4300 {4 x51 |38x7 38x7f —4/|Stewart, 10-X 314 | 3850 4¥ox6 —|36x5 — 86x5d I 
Koehler, D 114] 1995 3)4x5134x314 34x5 |Stoughton, C 34 | 1240 |316x5 (34x414F 34x41o+ W 
Koehler, M 2146] 3175 Iq x54 /36x4 —-36x7 Packard, EC 114-3] 3500 4y4x5%4 [36x4 -36x7 Ss W Stoughton, A 1 1995 |334x514 34x4lot 35x5¢ W 
Koehler, MCS 246] 3275 |4 x54 136x436 x7 Packard, EX 1}3-3} 4000 4yex5)4 36x6¢ 40x8t + W |Stoughton, B 144 | 2350 334x514 836x314 36x5  W 
Koehler, F 342] 4150 46x56 |36x5 36x10 Packard, ED 2-414) 4100 4)ox516 |36x5 36x5d W |Stoughton, D 2 2800 {4 x51¢ |36x4 36x7 W 
Koebler,MT, Trac| 5 3275 {4 x514 |36x4 36x7 Packard, EF 4-714] 4500 [5 x56 [36x6 40x6d W |Stoughton, F 3 8600 [414x514 36x5d 36x5d -W 
Paige, 52-19 114 2880 |4 x5! 4 |34x316 34x5 W Sullivan, E 2 3350 414x516 |36x4* 36x7* W 
Lange, B 24 416x514 [36x4* 36x7* aige, 54-20 214 3400 414x516 |34x4 34x8 W Sullivan, H 314 4650 /415x6 36x5 36x5d W 
Larrabee, X-Z 34-1 1925 {gi qx4l4 |34x5t 34x57 Paige, 51-18 34 4285 416x516 |36x5 36x5d W Superior, D 1 1650 [334x5 34x416f 34x4 I 
Larrabee, U 14%} 2400 334x5 [34x31g 34x5 arker, F20 2 3500 /4 x6 134x4 36x4d  W perior, E 2 2600 |414x51¢ |36x4 36x6 I 
Larrabee, K 24%] 3200 416514 |36x4 6x7 Parker, J20 31 4400 |414x6 /36x5 40x5d W!//Super Truck, 50 216 | 3300 x6 /36x4 36x8 «SW 
Larrabee, L-4 34% | 4000 4ox516 |36x5 36x arker, M20 5 5500 /434x6 /36x6 40x6d W||Super Truck, 70 | 315 | 4300 44x6 [36x56 40x5d_ SW 
Larrabee, W 5. 4800 |43736 ~ |36x6 40x6d Patriot, Washgt’n| 3 3000 /416x514 |36x4* 36x7* W/|Super Truck, 100 | 5 5300 /434x6 —136x5 40x12 W 
Luedinghaus,C | 1 1695 (31455 = |/35x5t 35x5t Piedmont, 4-30 | 1 1200 /316x5 34x4f 3 4x4 |W Super Truck, 150 | 714 6300 |5 x6 [36x6 40x7d W 
inghaus, W | 1144] 2499 3347514 134x314* 34x5* ierce-Arrow 2 3200 |4 x51¢ |36x4 36x4d W 
2-214] 3150 114534 |36x4*  36x7* Pierce-Arrow 3144 | 4350 414x634 |36x5 36x5d W||Texan, A38 $4] 1005 314x5/33x4 38 x4 I 
Pierce-Arrow 5 4850 416x637 |36x5 40x6d W Texan, TK39 144] 1550 31 4x5: [36x6 38x7 W 
Macear, L 14% 2700 44x54 |36x4 36x6 Ww) Pioneer, 59 1 1550 334x414 32x416F 32x414t W Tiffin, GW 116 2400 |414x51¢ 36x316 36x5 W 
Macear, HA 3 | 3100 I4rex5rg (36x¢ = 36x4a—W [Pittsburger, C-21| 3 | 3809 4%@x5!4 |36x5*  36x7* WI lTigin’ MW 212 | 3100 [436x514 |36x4°” 36x3144 W 
Maccar, H-2 2 3100 416x516 [36x4 36x4d W) Power, 2 3400 334x514 |36x6 36x6 W|/Tiffin, PW 316 4100 /414x519 136x5 40x5d W 
Maccar, M-2 7 4200 416x6 36x5 36x5d W Power, C 81g 4500 414x514 |36x5 40x10 W Tiffin, F50 5 4800 /437x6 36x6 40x6d W 
Maccar, G 5-6 | 4950 434x6 |36x5 40x6d W Premocar, B-143 | | 4a | 2475 {31 ax5 36x67 36x6¢ W iffin, F60 6 5000 |434x6 —136x6 40x12 W 
MacDonald, A 74%] 5750 416x6 | 40x7 40x14 Titan, HT 344] 4550 |41¢x6 —I34x4* 40xid = 
Mack, ABD.R. | 1! 3150 14 x5 = 136x4 36x344d D Rainier, R-21 341 1990 316x5 —|85x5 35x5¢ W Titan, HD 5 5400 /414x6 = 136x5 40x6d 
Mack, AB 2} 3400 /4 x5 /36x4 36x4d_—C| Rainier, R-19 1 2150 |316x5 34x314 3lx4 3 W Titan, TS 2361 3400 414x514 |34x4* 36 x4d I 
Mack, AB Chain | 116 | 3000 4 x5 /36x4 36x3!2d C||Rainier, R-16 144 | 2490 /337x5 34x30 34x5 W ower, J 114 | 2900 44x54 [35x56 = 38x7 W 
Mack, AB Chain | 2 3300 /4 x5 /36x4 36x4d CC |Rainier, R-18 2 2890 [416x514 /34x4 34x6 = W//Tower, H 244 | 3200 [414x514 |36x4 36x7 W 
Mack, AB D.R. 2 3750 [4 x5 |36x4 36x4d_ D Rainier, R-20 216 | 3550 4V6x514 |34x4 34x7 W||Tower, G 342 | 4100 416x516 |36x5 36x5d W 
Mack, AC Chain 346] 4950 |5 x6 = |36x5 40x5d CC Rainier, R-15 312 | 4400 410x516 |36x5 36x5d W Traffic, C ave 1595 34x5 34x31¢* 34x5* I 
Mack, AC Chain | 5 5500 15 x6 36x6 40x6d C||Rainier, R-17 5 5100 [414x6 36x6 36x6d = W/|Tr 3 1895 34x5 6x4 36x7 I 
Mcck, AC Chain 6% 5750 15 x6 36x6 40x12 C}|Ranger, TK-22-2 2 2775 1334x5 36x6t 38x7t W Transport, 20 1 1395 |334x51¢ 34x316 34x4 I 
Mack, AC Chain 7% 6000 [5 x6 36x7 40x7d C||Reo, F 34-13] 1245 416x416 3834x4167 34x414¢ B Transport, 30 14 1995 34x5 36x316 36x5 I 
Mack Trac, AB | 5 3400 [4 x5 |36x4 36x4d  C//Reliance, 10A 144} 2400 [4 x514 36x319 36x5 I}|Transport, 50 272 | 2785 414x516 |36x4 36x7 I 
Mack Trac., AC | 7 4950 15 x6 |36x5 @x5d oC Reliance, 20B 214} 3100 414x516 |36x4 36x4d I Transport, 70 316 | 3885 1x6 136x5 36x10 I 
Mack Trac. AC 10 5500 [5 x6 |36x6 40x6d C Republic, 75 84 | 1395t1/314x5 32x41¢ 382x416 J Traylor, B 132 | 2390 334x54% [384x316 84x5 Ww 
Mack Trac., AC /13 5750 |5 x6 |36x6 40x12. C/|Republic, 10 1 1395 [334x5 35x5t — 35x5 I)|Traylor, C 2 2850 [4 x514 |36x4 36x7 W 
Mack Trac., AC [15 6000 15 x6  |36x7 40x7d_ C Republic,10Exp. | 1 1695 |....... 35x5t = 35x5) I}|Traylor, D 3 3300 [414x514 [36x43 6x8* W 
M: , AA** | 2 4150 14 x51¢ |36x4 8 6x7 Republic, 11X 114] 1795 |334x5 834x314 34x5 I}| Traylor, E 4 4450 /4}4x6  [35x5—40x10 W 
Mapleleaf, BB** | 3 4775 414x516 |36x4 36x4d W Republic, 19 244! 2155 4V6x514 136x4 36x7 I) |Traylor, F 5 4700 /414x6 —-[36x6 40x6d W 
Mapleleaf, CC** | 4 5770 416x516 |36x5 36x5d Republic, 20 3144] 3095 414x516 |36x5 36x10 1||Triangle, AA 34-1] 1385 314x5 84x416F 34x41 st I 
Mapleleat, DD** | 5 | 6490 /413512 |36, 40xéd W/|Rowe, CW 114 | 3000 84x5 [36x64 36x6¢  W//Triangle, A 12 | 2350 [334x514 |34x315* B4xge 7 
Master, JW 1 2690 414x516 |34x314  34x5 WwW Rowe, C. D. W. 2 3300 x5 34x4 36x3l6d W Triangle, C 2 2700 334x514 /36x4* 36x6* I 
Master, W 2 3290 414x564 |34x4 36x7 W||Rowe, G. S. Ww. 13 4150 x6 = /34x5 36x5d = W Triangle, B 219} 2950 4 x534 36x4*  36x7* I 
M »D 2 3540 4V4x5l6 |34x4 36x7 D//Rowe, G. P. W. 3 5250 314x5t 38x7¢ 42x9F += W Triumph, G 1 1995 /35¢x514 34x5f —-34x5¢ W 
Master, A 34% | 4190 14 x6 =6=- [36x5 40x5d W Rowe, HW 4 4500 |414x6 [36x5 36x6d W Triumph, HC 11g] 2550 334x514 |36x314 36x5 W 
Master, E 344 | 4640 [41456 36x5 40x5d =D Rowe, F. W. 5 5500 [414x6 [36x6 40x6d W//Trium , HB 2 2900 [334x514 |36x4°36x7 WwW 
Master, B 5 §290 434x614 |36x6 40x6d W Twin City, B.W. | 2 , | 2750 [4 x5%% |36x4 6x7 I 
Master, F 5 5440 [437x614 |36x6 40x6d D Sandow, G 1 2295 = 1334x5 34x314 34x56 = W|I Twin City, A.W. 314 | 4000 [414x6 ~ |36x5 40xid W 
Master Trac.,T | 6 3740 1414x514 |34x4 —-36x7 D||Sandow, CG 114] 2590 [334x5 |34x4 34x6 = W//sTwin City, B 332] .... [514x6 36x6 = 36x6 I 
Maxwell, 114 1%] 1332 356x414 [32x38 32x4 W andow, J 272 | 3275 |414x514 |36x4 36x7_ — W|/sTwin City, A 5 54x6 —[86x7—36x7 I 
Menominee, HT | 1 2080 334x5 34x314  36x5 W Sandow, M 319 4295 |41 9x54 |36x5 36x5d  W 
H 1144 2725 |4 x5 36x314 36x5 W andow, L 5 4975 416x516 |36x6 40x6d W Ultimate, A 2 3200 {4 x54 36x314* 36x6* W 
Menominee, D 2 3245 14 x6 36x4 36x8 W Sanford, 25 214 3350 416x514 136x4 36x4d  W Ultimate, AJ 2 8250 /414x514 35x5¢ 38x7f OW 
Menominee, G 3% | 4270 4}4x6 36x5 36x10  W Sanford, 35 314 | 4200 4lox516 |36x5 36x5d  W Ultimate, AJL 2 3300 [414x514 36x314 36x6 WwW 
Menominee, J-3 | 5 5450 /437x6 = ([36x6 40x12 W |Sanford, 50 5 5100 |434x6 ~ |36x5 40x6d W Ultimate, B 3 3750 [414x515 |36x4* 36x4d* W 
Moline, 10 114 1985 [316x5 34x5f 36x6t Schacht, 2-Ton 2 seee [414x516 136x4 36x7 W||Ultimate, BL 3 8850 /414x514 |36x4* 36x4d* W 
Moreland, 21B 1!5.] 2800 4¥x514 [836x314 36x63 = W Schacht, 214-Ton 214 414x5}6 |36x4 -36x4d_ SW Union, FW 248] 3490 |4 x6 |36x5* 36x8* D 
Moreland, 21C 24 | 3500 416x516 136x4 36x88 Ss W Schacht, 314-Ton 34e] .... [44x6 36x56 36x5d_ SW Union, HW 4 4485 /414x6 /36x6 =~ 40x12 D 
Moreland, 21H | 35 | 4600 434x6 /36x5  40xbd SW acht, SeTon | 5 --+. 1426x6 136x5 40x6d_ SW Union, JW 6 5800 [5 x6 136x6 40x14 D 
Moreland, 21J 5 5000 /434x6 /36x6 40x6d W Schwartz, A 1 1685 /314x5 33x416F 33x414+ B United, A 1%] 2445 334x514 136x314" 34x5* = | 
Schwartz, BW 1%] 2600 334x514 134x316" 84x7* W United, B 2'6 1 3150 414x514 |36x4* 36x7* = 
Napoleon, 7 34 1350 |314x5 /38x4 33x4t I Schwartz, C.W.S, 212 | 3200 414x546 |36x4 36x8 WwW United, C 319 | 3975 414x516 |36x5 36x5d I 
Napoleon, 9 1 1535 [316x5s«(35x5* 35x5* I|/Schwartz, DW 5 4900 1ox6 = 136x6 40x12 W United, V 5 5000 [414x6 ~-(/36x6 40x6d I 
Napoleon, 11 1% 1860 [316x5 35x5*  36x6* I||Selden, 1 lA 14 2360 |334x5 834x314 34x5 W!/United States, N 114 1975 |334x5 36x314* 36x5* I 
Nash, 2018 1 1895 334x514 |35x5 36x6 I|/Selden, 21 oA 215 8425 |41¢x51¢ |36x4 36x7 W|/United States,R | 3 3075 |4 x51¢ |36x4 36x4d W 
Nash, 3018 2 2550 334x514 |36x6 40x8 I||Selden, 3! 2A 318 4175/41 2x516 |36x5 36x10 W//United States, S t 8875 /416x516 |36x5 36x5d W 
Nash, Quad. 2 8250 [44x51 6 |40x8 40x8 I Iden, 5A 5 5600 /437x6 36x6 40x12 W!/United States, T 6 4850 /434x614 |36x6 40x6d W 
Nash, 5018 214 384x514 |34x4 34x6 I neca, M 4 1020 |31¢x41 30x314F 30x31 st B 
*Nelson, F114 1'¢ 4¥6x5'4 |36x314 36x5 OW Service, 15 34-1] 1840 |334x5 834x416 35x5 B}|Velie, 46 134] 1585 1334x5 36x314 36x5 I 
*Nelson, F2 : 4/9x5'4 /36x4 36x7 SW ice, 220 1 2415 13)9x526 |34x3'5 34x5 Wi lVeteran, E** 1-1/3} 3500 [384x514 |35x5¢  36x6+ Ww 
*Nelson, F314 | t See 4}6x5!9 |36x5 36x5d_ SW Service, 31 144} 2985 |4 x51 [36x31 36x63 W Veteran, A** 2-215! 4000 414x514 36x4* 36x7* W 
enemy BCS 5 -... {434x6 [36x69 40x6d Ss W ervice, 36 14 | 3415 |414x516 35x5t 88x77 /||Veteran, D** 2¥4-3} 4400 [414x514 |36x4* 36x7*  W 
Netco, 2 3100 [414x514 |36x4* 367" W vice, 51 214 | 3475 1414x516 |36x4 36x7_ W| | Veteran, H** 34-4) 5600 |414x6|36x5 36x5d = W 
Netco, H 244] 3500 4}ox5'6 |36x4*  36x8* W!/Service, 71 314 4285 /414x514 136x5 36x5d W Vim, 29 144 1050 {314x414 |31x4 31x4 W 
New York, M 1'6 ++ [4¥6x5'% [836x314 36x5 W ice, 76 342 | 4485 [416x6 36x5 36x5d WW Vim, 30 42] 1175 |3l¢x4i @ |32x416 32x414 Ww 
New York, N 2-234] 2... 416x5'4 136x4 36x4d_  W!//Sery ice, 101 5 527. 416x6 36x6 40x6d W Vim, 31 1 1975 [334x514 35x5t 35x5t W 
Niles, E 2 3000 416x5\4 |36x4* 36x7* W thern, 10 1 334x5 834x314 34x4 W Vim, 22 2 3150 |334x514 |36x4 36x6 Ww 
Noble, B30 113 2100 334x514 836x314 36x5 W Southern, 15 144 2590 1334x514 36x6t 34x4 W//Vim, 23 3 8950 1414x516 |36x5 36x5d W 
Noble, C40 2 2675/4 x54 |36x4 36x7 Wii Vulcan, 25 244] 4000 4%4x6—/36x4 36x8 Ww 
Noble, DS0 219] 2950 |41¢x515 |36x4 36x8 W “2-cvl. +6-cyl. {8-cyl. All others, not marked, are 4-cyl, Vulcan, 25P 3 4500 |414x6 |36x6 40x W 
Noble, E70 319] 3809 [414x6  |36x5 36x10 W|! Trac., Tractor. **Canadian made, J 
way, B-2 2 3400 /4 x6 /36x4 36x4d W Final Drive: W—Worm, I—Internal Gear, C—Chains, D— Walker-JohnsonA 114-2] 2750 334x5 -134x5—- 38x7 W my 
Nerthway, B-3 319] 4400 |4 x6 |36x5 40x5d W| Double Reduction, B—Bevel, 4—Four-Wheel, E—External Walker-Johnson,B| 3 3500 /414x5146 |36x4 6x8 W i 
NorthwesternW | 11 2] 2700 |414x51¢ |34x4 36x6 W!} Gear. ires—optional. +Pneumatic Tires. All others solid. Walter, S 5 4850 |416x614 |36x6 40x6d W ‘ 
Northwestern WS 214 3500 /416x5 le |36x4 36x8 W|/ ttPrice includes body. §—Price includes several items of Ward-LaF., 2B 214 3590 434x534 136x4 36x7 W ey 
alk, 25E 1 1695 |314x5 134x314 34x4 W)| equipment. Ward-LaF., 4A 3% | 4690 [414x614 |36x5 36x5d W & 
3S5E 144 | 2025 |314x5 384x314 34x314d W! Ward-LaF., 5A | 5 5590 15 x614 |36x6 6d = W e 
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MH | 2) ry 
NAME 2 te TIRES 4 NAME Z| 2 e TIRES; NAME el os e TIRES | 
AND 23 as | -_—— a) AND 23 | 33 #4 ———, = AND 23 32 be Se 
MODEL =e 5” (Front Rear =| MODEL es #¢ £” |Front Rear §| MODEL es! £¢ | 2H | Front Rear : 
o a is | od Pies is | oS ia i 
Watson, E 334x514 \35x5t 35x5T J | Wichita, S 5 $5000 |414x6 ([36x6  40x6d + W/| Winther, 39 1% | $2450 [334x5 = (34x314 34x5 I 
Watson, N $14x5'6 |36x5 36x10 Wilcox, AA 1 1900 /334x514 j36x4*  36x4* W || Winther, 49 2 3250 (4 x5 34x4 34x4d I 
Western, W114 $14x5'4 |36x3!9* 36x5* W|| Wilcox, BB 114 | 2550 /434x5 /36x4 36x5 inther, 2144| 3995 |4 x6 38x7¢ 42x9F I 
Western, L114 334x5 36x3)9* 36x5* ee 24% | 3000 /414x5 36x4*  36x3'4d*W || Winther, 70 3lo 4200 |4 x6 36x5 36x5d I 
Western, W2'4 44x54 |36x4 36x7 / || Wileox, E 344 | 3950 [414x6 |36x5*  36x5d* W|| Winther, 450 244 | 3690 4 x5 34x5 36x6 I 
Western, L214 414x6 36x4 36x7 Wilcox, F 5 5 4350 434x614 [36x5 40x6d y Winther, 109 5 5250 /416x6 36x6 40x5d I 
yh es, iis, fy Uiceme, [is] Ee ee mee Se Sieee |? ee eee ee 
White, 20 2 38(x51¢ [36x4" 30x7 Wilson, G 31g | 3685 [4isx5'5 [3005 305d W((Wincenss € | 124 | 2500 [asqa5te (souot Soxer  W 
White, 40 ‘ 334x534 |36x5 40x5d Wilson, H 4520 [434x6 [36x69 40x6d ) || Wisconsin, D 2% | 3500 |44ox6% /36x6 36x10 W 
Whiteick, EB | 1 Hes east Sst WiiWinther oo | 11g | 2960 [sees igose*’ goat tiiwecwmen [G32] aiso sacle” batce Seams” Ww 
ite Hick., 334x 34x5¢ = 34x5 || Winther, S. - 4x5 182x: 32x itt-Will, 6} 278 334x x314 x 
White Hick., H 144 334x5 136x314 36x5 W) Witt-Will, P 2h 3250 |44¢x514 |36x314* 36x7* W 
White Hick., K 2% 414x514 |36x4 36x5 *2-cyl. +6-cyl. {8-cyl. others, not marked, are 4-cyl. Wolverine, J 1 . 2125 3h4x5 : 34x3 . 34x4 I 
Wichita, K 1 334x514 }36x3* 36x4* W)! Trac., Tractor. **Canadian made. verine, 1% 2375 «=|334x5 34x314 34x5 I 
Wichita, L 1% 334x514 [36x319* 36x5* vi | Final Drive: W—Worm, I—Internal Gear, C—Chains, D— || Wolverine, 2 2640 (334x5 34x4 34x7 I 
Wichita, M 2 334x514 [36x34 5* 36x6* ; Double Reduction, B—Bevel, 4—Four-Wheel, E—External |/Wolverine, J 21% | 3425 [414x514 [36x5 36x10 I 
Wichita, R 213 1334x514 A 36x7* | Gear. *Tires—optional. +Pneumatic Tires. All others solid. || Wolverine, L 314 4100 [414x514 |36x5 36x10 I 
Wichita, RX 214 414x6 36x8* w|i FtPrice includes body. §—Price includes several items of ||Yellow Cab, M21 | 34 2050 |334x5 /32x4 32x4 B 
Wichita, O 3% 4'¢x6 I36x5* 36x5d* W|/ equipment. Yellow Cab, M41 | 1'4 | 2350 ([334x5 (84x414 34x44 W 
- . _ °o 
Farm Tractor Specifications and Prices 
| rr) | | | .. @ j | al = ] 
a E ce l22]| TRADE lel ied g g= 22 TRADE yl sh g 52 2 
TRADE $2| 3H 3S iss & 2 132) - tH 3 iss & |g |Sz| - 1) 3 ies 
NAME =5| 3 Se = 5 cones 2/¢ |jeé| 3 Ze é = 5 — 2/@ es) 3 =e 2 “§ 
2 3 Ss 5 Ss 
All-In One....| 16-30/$ 3 |Clim, | 4-5 x644/GDK | 3-4'|G-O........G) 14-28/$1485] 4 |Wauk.| 4-419x534'G or K} 3 ||Port Huron .A| 12-25!$1600} 4 |Chief | 4-334x6 |G,K 3 
Allis-Chalm..B 1 2 |LeR. | 4-3'4x49/Gas. 1 ||Grain Belt,..A} 18-36] 2150} 4 |Wauk.| 4-434x634|GorK]| 4 ||Prairie Dog,.L| 9-18' 650} 3 |Wauk | 4-334x514|Gas. 2 
Allis-Chal.G.P ; 2 |LeR. | 4-3’¢x4leiGas. | 1-2)/Gray..... 1920} 18-36) 2000} 3 |Wauk | 4-434x634/Gas, 4 ||Prairie Dog.D} 15-30} 1250} 4 |Wauk | 4-4)¢x6!4/Gas. 3 
Allis-Chalm...| 12-: 2 |Midw.| 4-44¢x5!4|Gas. | 2-3]|Ground Hog. .| 19-31} 2000} 4 |Erd. | 4-4 x6 |GorK} 3 Ranger Cul 
Allis-Chalm...| 18-30 2 Own = |4-434x6!ox — “) |Gt. Western St! 20-30} 1950} 4 |Beav. | 4-434x6 /K 4 » 20] 8-16 4 |LeR. | 4-314x414/Gas 1 
Allis-Chalm.. .| 10-18 Own | 4-4%4x6/2/G,K Hart-Parr..20/ 20 945] 4 'Own | 2-5'4x614 K.D. | 2 ||Reed A) 15-30] 1985] 4 |Wauk | 4-419x6%4|G or K| 3-4 
Allwork. ..2-G} 14-23 4 |Own | 4-434x6 |Gork | 3 |/Hare-Parr..30}  30| 1295] 4 [Own | 2-6ix7 KD. | 3 ||Reed.....A-1] 18-36] 2185| 4 |Wauk | 4-5 x6iq|Gas. | 4 
Allwork.....C/ 14-23 4 /Own | 4-5 x6 Bt : Heider...... Dj} 9-16] 1170} 4 |Wauk | 4-434xd24/G,K | 2 ||Reliable...... 10-20| 885] 4 |Own | 2-6 x7 |Ker 2 
AndrewsKin.D| 13-3) 4 [Clim. | 4-5 x6%g/Gork | 4 !/Heider.....-C| 12-20| 1305] 4 |Wauk | 4-119x6%4/G.K | 3 |lRex... 222... 12-25] 1600} 4 |Wauk | 4-434x534|Gor K| 3 
Appleton. . . . 12-2) 4 |Buda bat Stas bee Heider ...Cult| 6-10) 1050} 4 |LeR. | 4-3)9x4!9/Gas. | 1 ||Russell....... 12-24] 1500] 4 4-414x534/G or K| 2-3 
Aro., 1921-22) 3. 4 oe Las lak | ae 20-30) ....] 4].... | 4-4!ox6 [KorG) 4 |/Russell....... 15-30} 2200} 4 |Own | 4-5 x6!4/Gor K| 3-4 
Aultman-T,...) 15-3) ; Clim. | 4-5 x64). Huber Light 4.| 12-25) 1185) 4 |Wauk | 4-419x53¢/Gor K/ 3 ||Russell....... 20-35! 3000) 4 [Own | 4-5!4x7 |GorK| 4-5 
po sat ‘ a — 7 = Gk D Huber Super 4] 15-30) 1885) 4 |Midw.| 4-4)4x6 |Gas 3 |/Russell....... 30-60 t 4-8 x10 |Gor K/8-10 
man-T,...| 30- wn -7 x! 7, Kk, as 
4 : ‘ % z |Gs Illinois, Super- . / S isa de 4 |Nor 4-4 x516/G,K 2 
Avery SR.Cal 40 t loon c. 3 Ge ive....-C| 18-30] -..,| 4 |Clim. | 4-5, x64/G.K | 4 Sandusky,...J} 10-20] 1250) 4 [Own 4414x514 GKD} 2 
3 33 3, 7 4 ‘ = >. a4 
"t ‘ 2 “ei G Imperial. . . 40-70! 45 wn | 4-719x9 »K, y...E} 15-35) 1750} 4 |Own 4-5 x6!4/G,K, 4 
yo eee coz its Gt Indiana.....F| 5-10| 805] 2 |LeR. | 4-344x414|Gas. Shawnee Com.| 6-12 2 |LeR. | 4-334x434/Gas. | 1 
A Aas eS ss : 4lOwn | 6-3 x4 IGK International .| 8-16) 900) 4 |Own | 4-4'44x5 |G,K,D Shawnee Com.| 9-18 2 |Gray | 4-319x5 |... + 
vale. 8:16 4\Own | 25148 |G:K,D International .| 15-30} 1750} 4 |Own | -5!4x8 |G,K,D Shelby......D| 15-30] ....| 4 Bear. 4-434x6 ox 3 
erererer — 2 re” 4 ‘ ‘ = a ¥ > 2-3 
helen. ca0ss 12-20 4 |Own | 4-434x6 |G,K,D iced N] 20-40} ....| *2 |Chief. | 4-434x6 |G,K,D ee C 10-20)... 4 ee. 28 ee Bek? 
Avery... sss. 12-25 f [oun | 2igx7 GAD) $4||Slumb......F| 10-82] 1475] 4 |Ctim. | 4-5. x6%4h Serer ‘il aol | 3 \Ca |e cena | 3 
os “2 i “4lgx7 A, Knudsen .1920) 25-45} 2500 n | 4-5 x9 (Gas S ali .| 12-2 hs . 
2a : Bie G.K.D| 4-% 7 teady Pull ..| 12-24) 1485) 4 4-4 x5 |Gas. 3 
ena oo flown | £3:88 [Gre D| 5-6|lLaCresse...M| 6-12} 650] 4 lOwn | 24 x6 [GK Stinson... .4E| 18-36] 1835] 4 |Beav. | 4-434x6 |G,K | 4 
pe errr a 4 lOwn 4-73 748 G'K'D LaCrosse. . > 12-24 on ; _ 2 FS ed K DS sige oo 20-40] 2250} 4 |Beav. | 4-434x6 /G,K 4 
Pay, Atéxa «(\Ker. auson...... 12-25) 149. Midw. 14x54 |Gas. 97] 969 7 L . 
Bates Mle. 15-38] <0] 4 |Midw | asguse|Gas. | 3 |[Eausen...:-20) 15-25] 1685] 4 [Beav. | 443436 “Gor K] 3-4)HTiam-...°°""°] 10-20] -000] 4 [Own | 2-688 [GID] “3. 
Bates Mule, .F| 13-25 *2 |Midw | 4-414x5'4|Gas pee ae ee el 6 ee tee ee Topp... .:..B} 30-45} 3500| 4 |Wauk | 4~434x634/Gas. | 3-4 
Bates Mule..G| 25-35 *2 |Midw | 4-414x6 |Gas Lauson Road .| 15-30) 2225 Beav. | 4-434x6 ;||ToroCultivator| 6-10 3 |LeR 4-31x419|Gas 2 
mn ee . Sy $||Leader...... B| 12-18] 1095] 4 |Own | 2-6 x64/G,K,D ca “90} 898] 2 lex? |Ker. | 2- 
ee 1 |Own 4-37ext 7, per NI 16-32] 1985} 4 ICI 4-5 Gk Town: ..--| 10-20; 895) 2 |Own 4-616x7 Ker. 2-3 
Beeman,....G 4 |Own 1-3)9x4}4/Gas -"s em sag ep el oe 13 ah GK Townsend. ...| 15-30) 1485) 2 |Own 4-7 x8 . 3-4 
2 |C -434x614)G, > sa] cael a oF send ...| 25-50] 2750| 2 - 
Best. 2.2...) 60 “2 {Own | {ai‘asig\G:ip| 8-0][Leonard,..-E} 20-0] 2530) 4 [Buda | 4-4r4x6 1GK |S |iTeactionMetae] 40-50] -- | 4] | 83%4xB (Gas. | 45 
Boring. ..192i] ..... 3 |Wau's | 4-434x534|Gork | 2 |/Liberty...-.A} 18-32) 2175) 4 [Clim. | 4-5 x6}3/G,K Traylor....TB| 6-12! 715| 4 |LeR. | 4-3%4x434|Gas. | 1-2 
Barn-Oil, 1921| 15-30 4 Own | 2-634x7 |Ker. | 3-4|/Limm.....H4J} 40- | 4500) © [Cont. | 4-4)x5)9/Gas Trium; 18-36| 2450] 2 |Erd. | 4-434x6 |Ker. | 4 
Capital 15-30 2 |Own | 4-44x6 |Gas. | 3 ||Linn....... Wi 60 | 5100 Wauk | 4-5 x6!4/Gas Trundaar...10| 25-40] 3750] *2 |Wauk | 4-5 x6!4|GorK| 4 
Cote. ...0000 10-18 4 |Own | 4-3)¢<5 |Gork | 2 |/Little Giant,.B 16-22) 2200) @ [Own | fae ie Turner. . 1921] 14-25] 1295] 4 |Buda | 4-414x514,G,K | 3 
Cec ieicaure 15-2 4 |Own | 4-419x6 |Gork | 3. wee bee ge ene ial | eseie 16 || Ewin City. ..] 12-20] 1580) 4 JOwn | 4-434x6 GK | 3 
CMR caxv eins 22-40 4 ]Own | 4-514x634 Gork “s — on oes Ge CE adeeb 43;x614 na gem a: 20-35) 3175) 4 oo 4-519x634 cs : 
Caterpillar T11} 2. *2 \Own 4-434x6 ras. . pita ieee! sag “EAARO 2) + + win City 40-65} 5250} 4 |Own 4-734x9 a 
Caterpillar T16! 40 *2 |Own | 4-614x7 |Gas. | 6 ||Magnet.....B] 14-28] 1875] 4 |Wauk | 4-414x64/K&G Uncle Sam C20| 12-20] 1385| 4 |Weid. | 4-4 x544/G 2-3 
Centaur...... 5-214 2 IN Way| 2-414x414|GorK 1 ||Master Jr... 5-10} 535) .. |LeR. -23¢x4 as. Uncle Sam B19} 20-30} 2300} 4 |Beav. | 4-434x6 |Gor K/| 3-4 
Chase........| 12-25) 3 |Buda | 4-4'/x5'%4|GorK | 2-3 MerryGar1921 2] 239) 2 |Evin | 1-25¢x2!4|Gas. UncleSam D21| 2)-30| 1985] 4 |Beav. ; 4-434x6 'Gor Kj} 3-4 
Chicago... .40] 40 4 Own | 4-4!ox6  |Gas. 4 ||Minne...All-P) 12-25) 1200} 4 |Own | 4-4'9x7 |GorK Universal..... 1-4} 475) 2 |Own | 1-3'4x5 ‘|G 1 
Cletrae. aux A cs 2 Own is) xd} 3 ro Pa! ne Gen.P| 17-30] 1850} 4 |Own | 4-434x7 [GorK — o 2 on pas i axt74iG : 
etrac..... 9-2 2 |Own x5)g|4,4,D) o- inne. ictory -13) 135 way -Blox as. 
Dakota......4| 15-27 3 |Dom, | 4-43{x6 Gon. oe " Med.Duty| 22-44) 3390) 4 |Own | 4-6 x7 |GorK Victory. . -— 15-30 1750} 4 ae 4-414x5%; Gas. : 
Part......B.J. il 4 |Bud: 4-415x6 ras. ‘ i ie eee eee ee ees, eS eC 15-30} 1650) 4 |Wauw 4-436x534/G, K : 
Duan... Al 20 4 |Buda | 4-413x6 |Gas. | 4 || HeavyDuty| 35-70] 4600] 4 Own | 4-734x9 |GorK Wallis...... K| 15-25| 1600] 4 [Own | 4-4%x5%/G:K | 3 
Is cosa D} 20 4 |Cont. | 4-419x514/Gas 3 ||Mohawk .1921| 8-16} 785] 2 |Light | 4-314x414/K orG Waterloo...N} 12-25} 1450} 4 |Own | 2-6!4x7 /G,K 3 
ae 20 4 |Midw.| 4-414x6 |Gas 3 ||Meline Univ D| 9-18} 990} 2 j|Own 4-316x5  /|Gas. Webfoot....53! 28-53) 5000} *2 |Wise. | 4-534x7  |G,D 
Do-It-All A .. |Own 1-414x5 |Gas 1 ‘|Moline Orch. 9-18} 1075} 2 jOwn 4-316x5 |Gas. 2-3)| Wellington. .B) 12-22 4 |Erd 4-4 x6 [Ker 2-3 
Eagle....... F 4 Own | 2-7 x8 /Gork | 3-4//Motor Macult, 114} 195) 2 jOwn | 1-234x314/Gas. .. || Wellington. .F} 16-30) ....| 4 |Chief | 4-434x6 /Ker 3-4 
Eagle....... F 4 Own | 2-8 x8 Gork 4-5 epg 15-30! 2250} 4 |Buda | 4-414x6 /|Gas. Western, 1920) 16-32) 2100) 4 Clim. | 4-5 x644|Gas 4 
cE AYER) gh AS AGS TEED) Spm gt 26] 2] «Jor foaret lm | ieee ta) toy a | ca | 3 
2° cscosvece ~274X ry \, icho! a b o We a 724972 . 
BB. cccceaes 4 Own | 4-5'4x7 |G,K,D) 4 0-42! 3100] 4 |Own 8 x10 \GorK| 3-6||Whitney....B) 9-18) ....| 4 |Own | 2-5!4x6!2\Gas. | 2 
Evans... 4 |Buda | 4-414x6 |G,K 3 hols She ar , Wichita.....T} 15-30} 2000) 4 |Beav. | 4-4!4x6 /G,K,D) 3-4 
Fagedl.. D 4 Lye. | 4-33ax5,_|Gas 2 Nichels P 25-501 34601 4 |Own 9 x12 GorK Wisconsin...E| 16-30] 2250| 4 |Clim. | 4-5 x6!4/G or K| 3 
rin Horse.B 4 |Clim. | 4-5 x6 6)\G.K | 3-4) Nilson Py 20-40} 2475} 5 |Wauk | 4-5 x6!4/G,K Wisconsin. ..F) 20-40) 2450) 4 |Wauk | 4-5 x6!4GorK| 4 
Parquhar..... 4 |/Buda | 4-414x6 'G,K,D aa s Wisconsin,..H| 22-40} 3200) 4 |Clim. | 4-514x7 |GorK]| 4-6 
Farquhar 4 |Own | 4-6 x8 |G,K;D Oil Pull.....K) 12-20) 1485) 4 |Own | 2-6 x8 |K,D Yuba. .. .12-20| 12-20} 2690} *2 |Wise. | 4-414x634/G.K.D| 3 
Fuquay... 4jOwn | 4-7 x8 |G,K/D Oil Pull.....H) 16-30) 2285) 4 [Own | 2-7 x8!2/K,D Yuba....15-25| 15-25| 3100| *2 |Wise. | 4-414x6  G,K'D 
teh aca 4 (Clim. |-4-5 x614|Gork Oil Pull ....G) 20-40) 3175) 4 [Own | 2-8 x10 |K,D Yuba. . . .29-35| 20-35| 4185| *2 |Wise. | 4-5%4x7 |G.K\D| “4 
Flour City... 4 JOwn | 4-514x6 | Ker -4||08 Pel... Phe Sal ton ee ae Yube 25-40) 25-40) 4650) *2 |Wise. | 4-534x7 G.K;D) .. 
Wi 4 -§34x ¢ :-8 m 672" k “ONO 7/2788. h Zelle......... 3-20} 2... aes -4 
Four eh 4 em ing Ker, 8- 10 P| oo, 15-30} ....| *2 |Beav. 4-414x6 GorK Zelle : : oe 4) or xi 3 
ordson...... 4 |Own | 4-4x5 G,K ||Once Over mee ye © , ABBREVIATIONS: G—Gasoline. K—Kerosene. D— 
M ceetes E 4 |Own | 4-5)4x7¥4 1G or K ler Mark. .6 12-25) 3000) 4 pune 4-474x6 |Gas Distillate. Plow capacity varies in relation to operating condi- 
Prasiiis’: oe 2 |Clim. | 4-5 x6!4/Gor K)| 3-4||Parrett..... K| 15-30) 1950) 4 |Pitt 4-4146x6 |G,K tions. Figures are based on 14 in. plows. Engine Make: Beav 
Frenklin. .. .C *2 |Clim. | 4-5 x614|Gor K| 3-4||Peoria...... L| 12-25) 1690) 4 \Clim. | 4-5 x6'4/G,K || —Beaver. Clim.—Climax. Cont.—Continental. Dom.—Domas. 
Franklin, . ‘G2 2 |Clim. | 425 x6 4\G or K| 3-4||Pioneer..... G, 18-36) ....| 4 |Own | 4-5!¢x6 |G,K,D | Evin—Evinrude. Here—Hercules. _LeR.—LeRoy. Midw.— 
Prick ....5,. A 4 |\Erd. | 474 x6 "IG, K \Pioneer..... C| 30-60) ....| 4 Own | 4-7 x8 as. Midwest. Nway.—New Way. Nor.—Northway. Strns.—Stearns. 
Prick. ccced Cc 4 \Beav. | 4-434x6  |G,K \Plowman....A| 15-30 1605 t Buda | 4-414x6 |G,K T.C.—Twin City. Wauk.—Waukesha. Weid.—Weidely. Wis—. 
| Wisconsin. *—Crawler type. All others are wheel tyne. 
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MOTOR AGE 








COMING MOTOR EVENTS 








AUTOMOBILE SHOWS 


Little Rock, Ark 
New York 
Jersey City 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
New York 














Little Rock Automobile Dealers’ Assn 
Closed Body Exhibition 
Second Annual Show 
Automotive Equipment Show.... 
Automotive Equipment Exposition 
Automobile Salon 

















National Motor Show of Western Canada 


National Automobile Show 
Buffalo Automobile Dealers’ Assn 
Automobile Show 
Automobile Show 














Fourteenth Annual Automobile Show 


Cleveland 
Portland, Ore 
Chicago 








Cleveland Automobile Mfrs.’ and Dealers’ Assn 


National Automobile Show 
Automobile Salon 


Jan. 21-28 
Jan. 23-29 
Jan. 28-Feb. 3 














Chicago 


Jan. 28-Feb. 3 
Feb. 6-11 





Minneapolis Tractor Show 
Minneapolis 


Winnipeg, Canada 








Atlanta 
San Francisco 
Louisville, Ky.. 
Syracuse 

Des Moines 





Automobile Show 
Canadian Automotive Equipment Assn. Show......Feb. 6-11 
Kansas City Motor Dealers’ Assn 
Southern Automobile Show 
_......Sixth Annual Pacific Automobile Show 

....Fourteenth Annual Automobile Show 
Fourteenth Annual Automobile Show 
Winter Automobile Show 


Feb. 6-11 





Feb. 9-16 
Feb. 11-18 








Seventh Annual Automobile Show 
Eleventh Annual Show 





Annual Automobile Show 
Newark Automobile Dealers’ Assn 


.........March 11-18 
March 11-18 





RACES 


Los Angeles 


FOREIGN SHOWS 





Shanghai, China 
Santiago, Cuba 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


eee _Aviation Exhibition 
Automobile Show 
Annual Automobile Show 
Automotive Exhibition..........0000........ 


March, 1922 
_uuusus---..- eptember, 1922 


CONVENTIONS | 


Cleveland 
Chicago 





National Tire Dealers’ Association 
Annual Meeting and Business Exhibits of 


November 


Automobile Equipment Assn . 14-19 
Indiana Automotive Trade Assn. Cnvention . 16-17 
Ohio Automotive Trade Assn. Meeting . 12-14 
American Road Builders’ Convention and Show..Jan. 17-20 


Chicago 





Fifth Annual N. A. D. A. Convention Jan. 30-31 








NATIONAL GOOD ROADS SHOW 


Chicago, Nov. 14—In connection with 
the meeting of the American Good Roads 
Congress and the annual convention of 
the American Road Builders’ Assn., at 
the Coliseum, Jan. 17-20, will be held 
the National Good Roads Show. This 
exhibition will embrace road building 
machinery of all kinds. More space for 
the show than is available has been sub- 
scribed and many exhibitors will be 
forced to find outside housing for their 
displays. 

FREY ENTERS NEW FIELD 

Chicago, Nov. 12—The Charles Daniel 
Frey Co., which for a number of years 
has conducted an idea and advertising 
illustration service, will discontinue this 
line of work Nov. 30 and enter the adver- 
tisinge agency field. 


CHARGED TOOLS STING COP 

Seattle, Nov. 11—W. C. Fisk of this 
city determined to punish thieves who 
have been stripping his tool bags.- So he 
charged one with electricity and left it 
standing in front of his home. Motor- 
cycle Patrolman G. C. Jensen, investi- 
gating after a frightened passerby had 
complained, received a shock that roused 
his ire. He arrested Fisk, charging him 
with disorderly conduct. The case is 
pending. 


PRICES OF HALEE CRANKPIN TOOL 


Owing to a typographical error in the 
October issue of Motor AGE, the prices of 
the Halee crankpin tool were given as 
$35 for the one to two-inch size and $40 
for the two to three-inch size. The cor- 
rect prices are $40 and $45, respectively, 
as advertised by the H. A. Lee Tool & 
Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


‘November 17, 1921 


Four Points Govern Lamps 
Under Buckeye Lens Law 


Regulations Apply to Passenger 
Cars and Light Trucks—Heavy 
Trucks Separate 


OLUMBUS, O., Nov. 12—Experts from 

the engineering department of the 
Ohio State university have devised sev- 
eral important points with reference to 
the new headlight governing law in Ohio, 
which are of much interest to motorists 
generally. The provisions of the law 
not only apply to passenger cars, but 
also to light trucks and delivery wagons, 
but not to heavy trucks. The heavy 
trucks are regulated under a separate 
law. 

The four important’ points to be fol- 
lowed in complying with the law are: 

First—The lamp must not direct the 
beam of light upward. This is a com- 
mon source of trouble. Some devices 
require a horizontal beam, while others 
direct the light downward. 

Second—The lamp must have _ the 
proper relation to the focus of the re- 
flector; that is, it must be neither too 
far forward nor too far back, but at just 
the right place. Instructions with both 
of the above points should accompany 
every device sold. 

Third—tThe lamp used should be of the 
Mazda-C or gas filled type, preferably of 
21 cp. and never more than 32. The ap- 
proval of a device by the Ohio Highway 
Department does not guarantee that sat- 
isfactory results can be obtained from it 
with any other than 21 cp. 

Fourth—The reflector and the glass 
must be clean and not out of shape, and 
the electric system must be in good 
condition. 


MOTORIZES BRANCH LINE 
St. Paul, Nov. 11—The Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad has bought a motor train 
from the Mack Truck Co. for passenger 
service on the Gilmore & Pittsburgh line, 
a subsidiary of the main line in the 
mountain district between Armstead in 
Montana and Salmon City in Idaho. 
Economy and better and more frequent 
service is expected from the venture. 
The car will carry 18 passengers and 
baggage. 
UNEMPLOYMENT INCREASE 
Washington, Nov. 11—Slowing up of 
production in the automotive plants and 
in factories producing vehicles for land 
transportation resulted in a decrease in 
employment of 2.8 per cent in October, 
as compared with September, according 
to the industrial survey conducted by the 
United States Employment Service. The 
actual decrease from reporting establish- 
ments. amounted to 4,883. 
FARGO TRACTOR REDUCES 
Chicago, Nov. 11—The Fargo Motor 
Car Co. has announced a $600 price re- 


duction on its 2-ton tractor; old price, 
$2500; new price, $1900. 








